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‘PICK COTTON QUICKLY AND SELL IT SLOWLY 


ERE’S the slogan and shibboleth We would suggest to cotton 
farmers now—Pick Cotton Quickly and Sell It Slowly. In the 
matter of picking the importance of promptness—the utmost 
promptness—was very effectively summed up by a former State Dem- 
onstration Agent who recently declared in our columns: 
‘From careful observation we are certain that under average « con- 





and flooded markets, : prices advancing later; as was the case last season. 
Millions of: bales rushed on the early market were sold at six-and-seven 
cents last fall, but it was ten cents before planting ended. What then 
ought a 12,000,000 bale crop to be bringing by 1916-planting time? : 
2. Warehousing is the key to success‘here, anda state-warehouse- 
ing system is needed in every state. Notice Mr.McLaurin’s report:that 
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ditions a field that will turn out ten bales of cotton if picked in Sep- 
tember and October, will hardly make more than eight bales if left in. 
the field until December or January. Then the reduced price due to 
poor grades will probably result in further loss to the value of two’ 
more bales. In other words, the man who, instead of picking his 
cotton as it opens, leaves it in the fields until late fall or early 
winter, suffers an average loss of around 


farmers can borrow 80 per cent of the value of the cotton stored 
in the South Carolina warehouses. And notice Mr. Harding’s report 
that the Government will stand behind the banks in financing the crop. 

3. Warehouses are also needed to prevent the weather-damage to 
bales left out in the open after they are ginned—a loss which Mr.’ Nathan 





40 per cent of its total value. 

The utter wastefulness of many of our 
folks in this respect is almost sickening. 
Men, women and children will work through 
the hottest days of summer to keep the cot- 
ton cultivated and free from grass, and then 
throw away their profits by failure to pick 
promptly when the gentler warmth of autumn 
makes it a joy to be outdoors. 

The farmer’s profits are none too large 
when he gets the biggest prices the market 
offers. Let him not throw away by careless 
and delayed picking any hard-earned dollars 
so much needed by his wife and children. 
Let’s pick the cotton quickly. And then let’s 
sell it slowly. Alli the articles in this week’s 
paper point clearly to the wisdom of this 
course. 

1. -Authorities point out the great .de- 
pression every season from ‘‘distress’’ cotton 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


A Banker’s View of the Cotton Situation 7 
Demand the Incorporation of Rural 


Government Will Back the Banks: Will 
Banks Back the Farmer? .... . 


Harvesting and Storing the Year’s Crops 
September Garden Notes .... . 
September Livestock Suggestions . . . 
The Cotton Outlook at Home and Abread 
The South Must Give Rural Communi- 


Self-government . .. 
Warehousing and Financing the 1915 


You Can Get an All-Time Health Of- 
‘ ficer . . 


Adams on page 7 estimates at $25,000,000 a 
year to Texas farmers alone. Thisis shameful. 

4. Notice also that the Arkansas Farm- 
ers’ Union is helping farmers grade their 
cotton and sell both cotton and cotton seed in 
pools—work farmers in every county should 
organize and do for themselves. Why not in 
your county? 

It’s easy enough to blame England and the 
government and everybody else a thousand 
miles away, but the first thing to do is to get 
right.in our own cotton patch by having the 
cotton picked quickly; then take in the neigh- 
borhood by getting neighbors to hold, grade, 
warehouse and sell together; then reach the 
market town by having a committee inter- 
view the bankers there and get them right, 
and then take in the whole state by demand- 
ing a state warehouse system. 

Pick quickly and sell slowly and the 
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twelve-cent battle will be won! 
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Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 


kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each 
ment of the business. 
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telephone line like this, which 


gives good service. 

















The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 














Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Don’t let your land stand idle—earning nothing after you have gathered 
your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow grain right between 
your cotton or corn rows and harvest a good grain crop in the spring. You 
can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice a 
soil building rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your 
present acreage than you now raise upon all of it. This fall your fields will 
be a splendid seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’, wait until 
the crops have all been gathered and go to the labor and expense of plow- 
ing and harrowing your fields. Investigate today—there is a better way. 


The Cole %&:. Grain Drill 


Horse 
' With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 
acres per day. ‘There is no damage to the cotton or corn, Your grain is 
nicely sowed at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and stalks cut 
without any damage to the grain. 

Cole drills save % of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves 
the very first season. Grain sowed with this machine is insured against win- 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times as safe from 
winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 
drilling peas between corn rows,.or other crops, or upon prepared land, 

Useful for applying guano to growing crops. 

The Cole machines make- profitable crop 
rotation easy for the Southern farmer. Like 
everything good, these machines are imitated. 
Don’t accept any substitutes. See that you 

® get the genuine COLE. Write 

Pe PaO pip) for catalog, telling you how you 
SE Ey save ¥% in sowing grain and get 
a bigger yield. Write today! 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


































































































When writing to advertisers say, “I savy your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


** The Thinkers of the Country Are 
the Tobacco Chewers ’’— 


of 
Lh id, 


said one of the greatest 
thinkers this country 
ever produced. 





Records, statistics and accounts | 


depart- | 
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A Straight Shot ~ 


His true eye and steady hand are 
not the result of over-stimulating, 
strong, rank tobacco, but of mild 


iclwist J 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


PICNIC TWIST is so soft and 
mild you can chew it all day; witha 
taste as lasting and more enjoyable 
than that of strong tobacco. 


Se twists and drums of 11 twists. 
genuine, 


Get the 
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SS Any Farmer Can Now 
Do His Own Blasting - 


Atlas Farm Powder never explodes spontaneously or fails 
to do its work. You can use it without trouble or risk by 
following instructions that even children understand. Sylvia 
Richmond, 14-year-old champion tomato grower of Hamilton 
County, S. C., won because she blasted the subsoil. By using 
Alas Farm © 


The Original farm {Jade 


ar 
“ 


Atlas Farm Powder is put up in halfs 
pound charges, ready to use.as soon 
as youattach capand fuse. Itcosts 
little _ is sol 4 dealers near 
‘ou, whocansupply you quickly. 
nomical, up-to-date way. You We will tell you sit ahak 
need no expensive equipment. you need for any kind of job. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Our large illustrated book, “Better Farming,” tells you how to increase 
fertility of the soil, dig ditches most cheaply, and improve the farm 
in many ways by using The Safest Explosive. It is valuable to 
every land owner. Free for the coupon—fill out and mail it now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY S2°:' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knorville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


you can apace your soil, get out 
stumps and shatter boulders quick- 
ly and cheaply, blastholesfor tree 
planting, and do many other kinds 
of farm work in the most eco- 
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Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. PF 
Send me your book, ‘‘Better Farming.” 


Name 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Too Much Cottonseed Meal 


A? NORTH Carolina reader asks if 
“cottonseed meal and corn meal, 
half and half, and fermented, is good 
to feéd pigs on for. one month, if the 
feed is then changed.” 

We think this too large a propor- 
tion’ of cottonseed.meal to feed for 
any. period. One part of cottonseed 
meal to two parts of corn is as large 
@ proportion of cottonseed meal as 
should be fed and-we like one part to 
three of corn better. In these pro- 
portions,it may be safely fed for 
three or four weeks and it is proba- 
ble that no bad results will follow: 
feeding a half and half mixture of 
cottonseed meal and corn for that 
length of time. It seems probable 
that fermenting the meal, slightly re- 
duces the danger of cottonseed meal 
poisoning in hogs; or rather when the 
meal is fermented it may be fed for a 
longer time and in larger quantities 
without injury. Cottonseed meal 
should not be fed to hogs for more 
than a month and ‘should be discon- 
tinued for probably as long a period 
before feeding it again. 





Soil) Maintenance and Soi) Building 
Our Biggest Problems 


HOSE things which are going on 

around us all the time are apt to 
pass unappreciated. Owing- to the 
nature of our soils, the fact that our 
annual rainfall is heavy and the soils: 
generally are unprotected by freez- 
ing, crops,. or snow in winter, the 
waste of Southern soils and soil fer- 
tility.is tremendous. Farms are lit- 
erally washed away every year. Our 
streams are’ muddy from this move-, 
ment of farms and our rivers are 
clogged and filled up; entailing tre- 
mendous expense, added to the loss 
of soil from the farms: 

The Alabama River is said: to carry 
off annually 3,039,900 tons of the best 
soil that it drains, and the Tennessee 
River the enormous quantity of 11,- 
000,000. tons: annually. ‘In the report 
of the National Conservation Com- 
mission: for 1909; it is stated, accord- 
ing to Bulletin No. 180 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
that. an area of farm land in the Unit- 
ed States equivalent to mearly 100,000 
farms of 40 acres each is devastated 
annually. This represents the actual 
waste in soils alone, and to this must 
be added millions of dollars worth: of 
the most expensive plant food—nitro- 
gen—which is leached from. our soils 
annually. 


Every Southern fa rmer should 
write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Bulletin: No. 180, on “Soil Erosion in 
the South.” It is a. great problem for 
the Seuth and must receive careful - 
attention in the solution of that 
greatest of all problems for the South, 
or any other section, the maintaining 
and building up of soil fertility. 





No Best Breed of Cattle or Sheep 


READER asks: (1) “Which is the 
best breed of sheep and what is a 
fair price for same?” 


(2) “Which is the best breed of cat-_ 


tle, for beef, and for milk and butter, 
and which is the easiest to control?” 

Such questions. are frequently ask- 
ed, but No one can answer them. This 
is not- because no one knows. all the 
leading breeds, but because there is 
no best breed. When sucha state- 
ment is made by the editor some are 
foolish enough to suppose that such 
an anSwer is given becanse the editor 


is afraid to state his opinion because 
of the danger of offending some 
breeder of the kinds not reeom- 
mended. 

This is by tio means the reason. If 
there was a best breed there would 
soon only be one breed kept by all 
intelligent stockmen, The man who 
is sure one breed is better than all 
others simply, admits a personal. prej- 
udice or is net informed. 

With sheep the breed to:be selected 
will depend on the purpose for which 
they are to be kept, whether chiefiy 
for wool, or. for mutton, or for early 
lambs, or for one or two or all of 
those purposes. Probably the most 
popular breeds for general farm pur- 
poses in the Sotitth are Shropshire, 
Southdown, Dorset-and Merino. The 
Shropshires are the largest, the 
Southdowns give the best carcases, 


.the Dorsets are good milkers and 


producers of early lambs and the 
Merinos produce fine wool. Pure-bred 
rams of any of these breeds will cost 
from $15 for lambs-to $25 and upwards 
for older animals. Ewes will cost $10 
each and upwards, according to age 
and quality. 

2. For beef, Shorthorns, Herefords 
and Aberdeen-Angus are the leading 
breeds, all will do well if properly 
handled. The first two are a little 
larger, especially in frame, but the 
Angus produces a carcass equal to 
the best. There is much more differ- 
ence between good and poor speci« 
mens of any breed than between the 
average of the different breeds and 
more in the man who handles them 
than in the animals in determining 
success in their production. 

In the South the most popular dairy 
breeds. are Jerseys, Holsteins and 
Guernseys. 

The Jerseys and Guernseys give 
rich milk in only moderate quantity. 
The Holsteins are larger thap either 
of the others and give more milk but 
it contains a smaller per cent of but- 
ter fat. The dairyman and the indi- 
vidual cows are of much more im- 
portance than which breed. 

With beef cattle the Angus have the 
advantage of. being hornless, but they 
are more nervous or excitable than 
either the Shorthorns or Herefords, 
and probably a little more difficult to 


handle. 


With the dairy breeds there: is little 
difference in the case with which they 
are controHed. All are easy enough 
to control if handled properly. 


Mangels for Stock Feeding 


SOUTH Carolina correspondent 
asks: “Can you not tell us some- 





thing about raising mangels for cat- 


tle,-against the high price of cotton- 
seed meal?” 

Mangels and other root crops can 
in no sense actually take the place 
of cottonseed meal in feeding cattle. 
They may take the place of silage 
and furnish a part of the carbohy- 
drates and the succulence of the ra- 
tion. 

For purposes of comparison we 
give the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of mangels, sweet potatoes, 
corn silage ‘and cottonseed meal: 





Car’hy- 
drates 
Lbs. 
5.4 
20.0 
11.3 


160 


Water 
Lbs, 


Protein 


Fats 
Lbs, 


FEEDS a 





Mangel-Wurzel_| 90.9 
T1A1 
79.1 


~ 1.10. 
1.16 
0.90 

37-20 


0.1 
0.3 
0.7 
12.2 





Sweet Potato.__. 




















Cottonseed Meal 





if we figure these four feeds to 
a water free basis, that is figure out 


the number of pounds of digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of the dry 
matter ift these feeds; we have the 
following results: 





Fats 


Lbs. 


|Protein| 
FEEDS Tue. | Grates 





12.09 
4.02 
4.30 

40.52 


1.10 
1.04 
3.35 
12.28 











18.40 


We have figured these feeds 
no-water basis in order that they 
might be more easily compared as to 
the proportion of digestible protein 
and carbohydrates in each. It is seen 
that. in mangels, sweet potatoes and 
silage, the proportion of carbohy- 
drates to protein is large while in 
cottonseed meal the amount of car- 
bohydrates is less than one-half. the 
ameunt of protein. This will show 
clearly what we meant abeve when 
we stated. that “mangels or other 
root crops can in no sense take the 
place of cottonseed meal in feeding 
cattle.” ; 

Moreover, our corespondent is mis- 
taken in his assumption that cotton- 
seed meal is high priced. Eveg at 
$30 to $40 a tom it is our cheapest 
source of protein for cattle feeding, 
unless we supply this nutriént largely 
from: legume hays. Even then, 
much the cheapest source of protein 
at market prices, although probably 
not at, cost prices of production on 
the farm. 


Root crops have always filled am 
important place in the feeding of 
cattle in Europe; especially in the 
great cattle breeding countries, Scot- 
land and England. 


In America they Have never been 
so popular, the American stockman 
contending that more feed can usu- 
ally be obtained at less cost by sil- 
age. 

If the Southern farmer is to. grow 
roots, instead of silage, for furnish- 
ing succulence for his winter feeding, 
it is doubtful if the mangel is the best 
selection of a root crop for this pur~ 
pose. Sweet potatoes contain about 
the same per cent of digestible pro- 
tein, more carbohydrates and _ less 
water, and aré better adapted to our 
soils and climate. The mangel does 
better in a cool, moist, rich soil. But 
there is little doubt that corn silage 
is superior to either for cattle feed- 
ing, in the South. 

If mangels are to be grown the fol- 
lowing facts may be of value: They 
require a'rich, mellow, moist soil, but 
one that is well drained, and do best 
on a: clay loam if mellow and. well 
supplied with humus, They are plant- 
ed in the North as soon as the soil is 
warm and fit to work, in rows about 
2 feet apart and thinned to 12 to 14 
inches in the row. From 4 to 6 pounds 
of seed are uséd per acre and they 
are cultivated as other row crops. In 
the lower or. far South root crops 
grown during the winter may be 
economical. 
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Selling Timothy and Clover Hay to 
Buy Cottonseed Hulls.- 


NORTH Carolina “correspondent 

wants to know if it “will pay to 
buy cottonseed hulls at $10 per ton 
and sell timothy and clover hay at 
$20 per ton.” 

Feeds are frequently judged on 
their chemical analysis and this 
method usually gives a fairly satiss 
factory estimate of the value of a 
feed, but since palatability, digestibil- 
ity. and, to a lesser extent, the me- 
chanical condition, influence the val- 
ue of:a feed, the final test of the val- 
ue of a feed is the results obtained in 
feeditig it to livestock. The following . 
tatiles gives the digestible nutrients 


 d 


it is- 


$1 a Year, 5c..a Copy 


in 100 pounds of the three rough feeds 
named: 





Car’hy- , 

drates f= 
1.7 
1.4 
17 























Taking these three feeds and judg- 
ing them by. the digestible proteim 
they contain it would not pay to buy 
hulls at $10 and sell. timothy or clove 
er hay. at $20; but the Southern feed- 
er has a feed, rich in protein that is 
sold at a remarkably low value, 
namely, cottonseed meal; hence the 
carbohydrates in our feeds are of the 
greatest. importahce with the South- 
ern feeder of beef cattle. In view of 
these facts and the experience of 
feeders who use cottonseed hulls, 
we have no hesitation in stating that 
we would advise the selling of timoe 
thy hay at $20 a ton and buying cot- 
tonseed hulls. at $10 a ton. 

There are two considerations which 
must not be lost sight of, however, i 
making such a decision. First, it de+ 
pends somewhat on the other feeds ~— 
to be used, as for instance, if feeds © 
rich in protein are available. If some 
clover hay and cottonseed meal are 
to be used, we would regard cottons . 
seed hulls as cheap at $10 a ton as 
timothy hay at from $13-to $15 a tom. 
The other or second consideration is 
the expense of marketing the timothy 
hay and of hauling the hulls to the 
farm, which will be influenced largel¥ 
by the distance they must be hauled. 

The case of clover hay is somewhat 
different, but ordinarily we wouki not 
regard one ton of clover hay equal to 
two tons of cottonseed hulls for feed+ 
ing cattle if the two could be com» 
pared without regard to other feeds 
and_under the usual conditions of cat+ 
tie feeding. If the cattle are to be fe@ 
for a period exceeding 98 days the va= 
riety. and palatability of the ration 
are important’ considerations. It may, 
therefore, be best to keep sufficient 
clover hay, if-of good quality, to 
make up one half of the long forage 
and sell the balance at $20 a ton and 
buy cottonseed hulls at $10 a ton. 
But in deciding this matter the great=- 
er value of the stable manure wher 
clover hay is fed and the cost of mar* 
keting must. be fully considered. 

Our correspondent also wants to 
know which is cheaper, “corn at 75 
cents a bushel or cottonseed meal at 
$30 a ton.” 


This question is an easy one to an- 
swer. The cottonseed meal is much 
cheaper for feeding cattle at $30 @ 
ton than is corn at 75 cents a bushel. 
With cottonseed hulls, or half cot- 
tonseed hulls and half clover hay, cot- 
tonseed meal is a& cheap at $30 a ton, 
as corn at 55 eents a bushel. .It does 
not follow, however, that it might not 
pay to feed a little corn to good cat- 
tle, if the balance of the ration is 
made up of cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed hulls and clover hay; but the 
bulk of the ration of concentrates 
should be cottonseed meal at the 
prices quoted by our correspondent, 
and it is’ doubtful if it will pay to 
feed much-if any corn unless the 


- feeding period is a long one and the 


cattle of good quality. The usual 
method of comparing cottonseed 
meal and corn, based on feeding tests, 
is that when corn is worth 40 cents a 
bushel cottonseed meal is worth $25 
a ton, 
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God takes a han’ whereever He can find it 
and just diz what He likes we’ it, Some- 
times He takes a bishop's and lays it on a 
ehna’s head in benediction, then He takes 
the han’ of a dottor t’ relieve palm, the han’ 
of a mother t’ guide her chile, an’ some- 
times He takes th’ han’ of an aul craither like 
me t’ give a bit of comfort te a ber, 
But they're all han's touch’t be His spirit 
an’ His spirit is everywhere lukin’ fur han’s 
to use.—Alexander Irvine, 














What Farmers Want to’ Kn Hi? 


By W. F. Massey 











Seisauber Garden Hebe’ 


NE who takes pride in a gar- 
den all the year round should 
have some glass hot-bed sashes. A 
‘market gardener will have plenty of 
these in long rows. In my home 


' éach and there are extra frames for 
‘shifting the sashes as I shall tell. I 
\ use sashes with two layers of glass. 
These keep out all frost when the 
‘frame is well banked with earth on 
the outside. The crops I grow in 
these frames are lettuce, radishes, 
beets and onions for transplanting 
in spring. Then too I grow some 
flowers in them in winter by planting 
a frame thickly with Roman hya- 
cinths, Paper White narcissus, and 
grnsies. 
a 

Seed for the outdoor crop of fall 
fettuce were sown early in August, 
and: now (August 13) the plants are 
up and growing, and will soon be 
transplanted into beds six feet wide 
‘and eight inches apart each way. 
These are the May King variety, in- 
tended to head sn Dp) October. 


_In September 1 will. sow seed of the 
Wa Boston lettuce and will set. the 
plants 8x10 inches in the frame. . The 
Soil in the frame will be stuffed with 
rotten manure, and as the plants 
start to grow I will give light dress- 
ings of nitrate of soda along the 
rows. The glass will be put on when 
e nights threaten to be frosty. 
This lettuce is intended to head 
. for Christmas and New Year. After 
it is cut out. the frame will be planted 
to radishes: and. beets in rows six 
inches apart. The radishes come 
uickly and are pulled before the 
ae need the room. By the first of 
; March the sashes will be needed on 
an extra frame.to harden off early 
tomato plants ‘hat were started in 
the greenhouse. in early February, 
and the beets are hardened off and 
let grow without the sashes, and they 
‘will be ready to pull about the time 
people are sowing beet seed. 
: x *k * 
In another frame I sow lettuce seed 
the last of October. in rows eight 
inches apart, and thin it out ten 
inches the other way, and manure 
and fertilize as the fall lettuce. _ This 
frame gives me heads late in winter 
and early spring, and the frame is 
“used for sowing a succession crop 
of tomato plants. 
: * * 
Another frame, as I have’ said, is 
planted in September with bulbs of 
the hyacinths and narcissus, and af- 
ter the bloom of these is over the 
-sashes are removed to an extra frame 
where the bedding plants from the 
greenhouse in pots are hardened off 
for setting out. 
eo * + 
Another ‘little frame is sown to 
seed of the Prizetaker and Giant 
Gibraltar onion in January. These 
plants will be large enough to trans- 
plant in March, and are set in rows 
AS inches apart and 3 inches in the 
“rows. The roots and tops are slight- 
ly clipped and the plants set in very 
shallow furrows. These make very 
-large onions. This summer I have 


érs, which I will plant in spring to see 
if they will do as well as the trans- 
planted plants. If they do, it will be 
cheaper to grow from the sets and 
save the glass for something else. 

* * * ing 
‘In another frame I set in Novem- 
ber cauliflower plants from seed sown 
the middle of September. I set six 
‘plants to each sash and fill in with 
the small-heading Tennis: Ball let- 
tuce. The lettuce is cut out during 
the winter and by the first of March 











garden I-use small frames so that I- 
‘can have a rotation of crops if them.. 
y frames are all for three sashes: 


grown sets of these varieties and oth-_ 


the caulifldwers willbe petitive up 
near the glass, and I gradually har- 


den them to the outer air and finally. 


late in March strip off the sashes and 
put them on an extra frame and plant 
a. hill of cucumbers under each sash 
for early cyengabess. 

* 


Seed of the: Early Jersey Wakefield 


and the Charleston Wakefield cab-: 
bage are sown the middle of Septem- 


ber, and as it is important that the 


plants do not get overgrown in the 


fall, I sow again the last of the month, 
as I want good sized but: not over- 
grown ones that may run to ‘seed. 
These plants are transplanted in 
November. The soil is ‘heavily ¢6v- 
ered with manure broadcast and fur- 
rows run two and a half feet apart, 
and in these furrows a good applica- 
tion of high-grade fertilizer is placed 
and bedded on. These rows run east 
and west. Then shallow furrows’ are 
made down the’ beds so that when 
the plants are set in them deep 
enough to cover the stems, the ten- 
der part, they will be fairly on the 
surface when the soil is pulled away 
in spring. 





They winter* better in. 


‘summer, 


» planté -that»will. bloom: late the next. 
“Plants from ‘seed I: sowed 


last fall are-new just commg:in bloom 


- ‘season: 


and will. make*large plants another 
‘Fhe hard-séed of the Cannas 


‘sown: in .the fall will) grow well in 


spring while kept till spring they are 
hard to germinate. 





Early Gabbage 


ROM: South Carolina: “I am think- 
ing of growing some early 
cabbage. When should I sow the 
seed, and» what | varieties? | Should 
they -be sown broadcast or in rows? 
Could I realize anything fromthe. in- 
vestment ?” 


Sow’ seed of the Early - Jersey 
Wakefield cabbage ‘about the © last 
week in September*in afertile seed 
bed thinly in‘ rows: Get strong plants 
for setting in-‘ November. Fertilize 
the land’ with <high-grade. fertilizer; 
not léss than-1,000 to: 1,500 powtids-an 
acre. Set the plants -in open: furrows 
running ‘east and’ wést -and- deep 
enough to cover the stems, which ‘are 
the most tender part. - Cultivate: rap- 
idly in spring and give side dressings 
of. nitrate of soda and -push- them 
along. 

Whether you can make anything is 
a question I cannot answer. In some 
seasons early cabbage of. good qual- 
ity pays very. well, while in’ other 
seasons it does not pay. This is. the 





loss. 


corn next year. 


able winter.and spring grazing. 


can for better prices. 





* TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN SEPTEMBER 


1. Plant a big turnip patch if you have not already done so. 

2.. Avoid loss by keeping the cotton picked as fast as it opens. | 

3. Select your cotton seed: for next year's planting from the ‘best stalks, 
and then have them ginned separately. 

4. Select your seed corn in the’ field, and ‘then carefully store to prevent 


5. Start-planting oats, especially in the sant half of the Cotton Belt. 

6... Try a patch. of Abruzzi rye for early. fall and: winter grazing. ; 

7. Be sure-to plant crimson clover on all cotton lands that are to go in 
.8.-- Fry some-bur clover an’ your Bermuda pasture; -it will give you valu- 
9.. Save an abundance of seed peas for next year. 
10. - Start-the children to school ‘and visit the school yourself. 


1H. Don’t rush your cotton on a depressed market; arrange to hold all you 


12." Save all the hay and other roughage possible for winter feeding.- 








these furrows than on- the side -of 
ridges as commonly planted. 
*~ x * : 

In mid-September I splant sets of 
the Norfolk Queen onion for early 
green onions. They are planted shal- 
low in rows 15 inches apart, and as 
the tops grow the soil is thrown to 
each side as a winter protection and 
pulled away in early spring. At the 
same time sets of the Yellow Potato 
onion are planted for ripe onions in 
the same manner, The soil between 
the rows is mulched heavily with ma- 
nure to remain on top all winter, and 
turned under in spring for some crop 
that follows the onions. 

x * * 

Myicrop of spinach for fall cutting 
was sown early in August, and in the 
last week in September I make an- 
other sowing in heavily manured soil 
to winter over for spring cutting. 
This crop is sown broadcast, as I find 
,that-it winters best in this way. The 
"fall crop is sown-in rows. At the 
same time I sow the Norfolk Curled 
kale. The first crop of this has been 
sown, and the second crop will be 
sown in otetaties. 

* 

In the flower pecs I sow in Au- 
gust seed of pansies and transplant 
some of them into a frame for early 
blooming and set others in beds out- 
side to make the early bloom in the 
peer air. 

*x* * * 

Seip in September I sow seed of 
the Phlox Drummondii. The plants 
winter well and bloom earlier and 
better than seed sown in the spring. 
T also sow seed of the hardy peren- 


.nial phlox in:the open ground. These 


do not germinate till spring, but ntake 


\ 


¢. 





case with all truck crops, and the 
men who make money in trucking 
are those. who devote their entire at- 
tention to the work and gain skill in 
the business, take the seasons on an 
average, good and bad, stick at it, 
and are in a section Where they can 
organize for mutual help. 





Garden Tools and Home-grown Seed 


Is A wheel hoe a good implement to 
have for the garden where the 
horse cultivator is used when practi- 
cable? Are home-grown tomato, 
bean, English peas, pepper and 
squash seed as good as those bought 
from seedsmen ?” 

In a garden that is heavily manur- 
ed to get the best results we must 
plant too closely for the horse culti- 
vator, and the wheel hand cultivator 
is a very valuable implement. In a 
garden run as an all-the-year garden 
there is seldom room for horses, since 
there will always be crops on the 
ground in the way, and in my own 
garden the soil is spaded deeply. by 
hand and never plowed, and most of 
the spading is done by my-own hands 
and done deeply. 

Whether home-grown seed will be 
as good as bought ‘seed will depend 


on the way they are saved, the varie- . 


ties and the object to be attained. If 
the seed are saved from what is left 
after using the vegetables on the ta- 
ble the result will be poor seed. Then, 
too, climate has a great deal to do 
with seed growing. Snap _ beans 
grown North will be earlier and bet- 
ter than home-grown ones, and the 
home-grown ones will usually be full 
of weevils. English peas grown in the 
South will also be full of weevils and 






will- every year get taller and later, 
‘and itis always; best to buy these 
from a reliable seed house. By care- 


ful selection you can grow tomato ~ 


seed as good as you can buy, but if 
earliness is an object you had better 
get the early varieties grown North. 
I get early tomato seed grown near 
«the Canada line in New York State; 
but I can save as good late ones as 
‘anywhere. The Small Lima beans you 
can save successfully if you mix moth 
balls through them to prevent wee- 
vils. You can grow better watermel- 
on seed than-in the North. In fact, 


the watermelon seed sold by seeds- — 


men are mainly grown in the South. 
Pepper and squash seed can be saved 
if care is used in the selection, and 
;the refuse is not saved: But as a rule 
it is better and cheaper to get’ seed 
from a first-class seed firm. There is 
one exception. Sugar corn should al- 
ways be grown where it is to be plant- 
ed.°: The= poor Success of sugar corn 
in the’ South is largely due ‘to plant- 
ing seed grown in the North, and this 
needs to be acclimated before it will 
do'much in the South. But by annual 
éareful selection of corn plants for 
seed and planted late so that it will 
escape the boll worms, one can make 
as good sugar corn in the South as 
anywhere. 





Growing Dewberries 


WANT to plant dewberries on high 

cutover pine land in south Geor- 
gia: There are dewberries near by 
which are doing well. Is there a bet- 
ter commercial berry than the Lu- 
cretia? Would it be advisable to cul- 
tivate the land in peas the year be- 
fore setting the plants? ~ Should peas 
be sown between the plants? What 
fertilization should be done? Is an 
acid soil better for them than a 
sweet one?” 

There is no better commercial early 
dewberry than the Lucretia. The 
Austin is rather superior to Lucretia, 
"but it is not a good shipping berry, as 
it is too soft... There is a very late 
dewberry, the Atlantic, which ripens 


here in: southeastern Maryland the | 


latter part of August and is a fine 
shipper, but whether it would pay to 
‘grow it in south Georgia-is a ques- 
tion. Growing a crop of peas to turn 
under. before planting the dewberries 
will be a good practice, but I would 
not grow peas between the rows, but 
would cultivate clean, trailing the 
young canes along the rows and let- 
ting them lie. on the. ground during 
the winter and tying them to stakes 
in the spring, cutting out the old 
canes after fruiting, of course. A 
good. complete fertilizer running 
about 4-8-4 will do very well at the 
rate of 500 pounds an acre annually. 
Then in the fall sow crimson clover 
.in the middles and turn it under in 
early spring. Dewberries, like straw- 
berries, do well in an acid soil. 
Whether lime will be detrimental to 
them, as it is to strawberries, I can- 
not say, as I have not tried it. 





Crimson Clover 


ILL nitrate of soda insure a stand 
of crimson clover?” 

If conditions in the soil are right 
the nitrate may do no harm, but it is 
not especially needed. The thing to 
be sure about is that the soil is not 
acid. The plant food needed is main- 
ly phosphoric acid, and if you can get 
Thomas phosphate and use 300 to 400 
pounds an acre it will give you tlie 
phosphate and also have some ten- 
dency to sweeten the soil, as it car- 
ries 40 per cent of lime. But acidity 
of the soil will need a heavier appli- 
cation of lime to correct-it. You can 
test the soil with blue litmus paper, 
and if this turns pink in the wet soil 
you should apply lime, and then give 
the land some acid phosphate. If no 
clover has been grown on the land 
you had better get some artificial 
culture to inoculate the seed. 





You have a splendid paper, the most valu- 
able instructor ever put before the Southern 
people.—Edwin A. Baker, 138 Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harvesting and Storing the Year’s Crops. 


Article No. 34 on “‘Diversification ‘ification and Independence in 1915!’’ 





By L. A. MARKHAM 

















would be a good slogan’ to 
sound at this time preenr : 

the cotton-growing Squth. . 
Every year damage amounting to 
miillions’ of dollars 
-is sustained by 
cotton growers 
through -the ruin- 
ous weathering of 
cotton which is al- 
lowed to remain in 
the field until De- 
cember or Janu- 
ary. Some of it is 
beaten into the 
ground and com- 


Dp YOUR cotton’ Picking early,” 





MR. MARKHAM 
pletely lost; and all of it undergoes 


serious deterioration in grade arfd 
heavy loss in-‘market price. This loss, 
as every farmer knows, often amounts 
to as much as two of three cents a 
pound—$10 or $15-a bale. Losses .in 
these two ways may even amount to 
the difference between. an actual loss 
and a substantial profit from the 
year’s cotton farming. 

Hire enough labor, if possible, to 
pick the’-cotton as fast as it is 
ready. It will cost no more—not as 
much—to pick early, before the 
storms and rains set in. A little more 
labor. will have to be employed for 
the time being, it is very true; but 
the picking will be finished corres- 
pondingly earlier, and then the per- 
manent labor of the farm can be put 
at other work. Let us quit being so 
afraid of employing a little labor; a 
large majority of us are losing money 

“every year on things we leave undone 
on-this account. There will be plenty 
of profitable employment for the reg- 
ular labor on every well regulated 
farm pressing right on the heels of 
cotton picking. 

But a saving in cotton and a saving 
in price are not the only gains that 
come from the early picking of the 
cotton crop; the children get a longer 
term in school. There are thousands 
of children in the cotton states who 
have to remain out of school every 
year until Christmas or later to help 
finish the cotton picking. 

This year, 6n account of so much 
enforced idleness in the labor world, 
we ought to be able to obtain an am- 
ple supply of cotton pickers to enable 
us to gather the crop quickly and in 
the very .pink of condition. 


we 
Save the Planting Seed from the 
First Opening 


ITH the exception of a few bolls 

near the bottoms of the stalks, 
the first opening of the cotton is the 
best of the crop. It is the earliest, 
the soundest, the best developed, and 
in every way the most desirable to 
furnish seed to plant the crop. Save 
seed enough from this first opening 
to plant the crop and have some left. 
There are a few farmers who make 
this a regular practice now, and they 
are the men from whom everybody 
wants:to buy seed because of what it 
is seen the seed will do. 

Do not stop at saving the seed from 
the first opening: save only the best 
of this seed by eliminating that which 
is inferior. .As we have already re- 
marked, there are always a few de- 
fective bolls near the bottoms of the 
stalks, and it is these that should be 
eliminated. ‘This can be done very 
easily by having each picker, in going 
over the first time, carry a small sack, 
in addition to the regular pick-sack, 
in which to put these defective bolls. 

Considering the tremendous -influ- 
ence of the seed on the stand, the 
hardiness of the plants, the fruiting, 


nen 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next article in the series being: 

September 11—Landlord and Tenant; Mak- 
ing Plans for 1916. 

September 18—Selecting Seed Corn, Cotton, 
etc., for Next Year’s Planting. 


the time of maturity, the yield—in 
fact, every featute of the cotton’ crop 
—it is: hard-to understand- why so 


“many men wait every year about sav- 


ing their seed- until all the earliest 
and best are- gone, 


Weevils in the Corn 

HERE the. weevil is very de- 

structive the corn is often badly 
damaged before it is removed from 
the field. We have seen some notable 
examples of this in the Delta country 
of Mississippi.. Under such condi- 
tions it would help considerably to 
gather the corn early and store it in 
the barn, in a large bulk, where the 
weevil could not get to it so conven- 
iently. 

But, even. then, to suppress weevil 
damage it would be necessary to re- 
sort to measures of extermination. 
In sections where weevil damage is 
heavy every. corn grower ought, 
therefore, to have a tight. compart- 
ment in his crib or barn for the corn 


gather the crops}; you are not .able to 
do without it:. We farmers have 


made.that mistake long enough. -Ev-~ 


eryone else in the .whole industrial 
world makes labor pay; and we can 
make it pay by using it wisely and 
economically in producing or in sav- 
ing a crop. We must “make hay while 
the sun shines.” 

& 


* 
Make the Peanuts Improve the 
Soil 


HE remark is often made that 
“peanuts are hard on _ land.” 
Sometimes they.- are—it depends 


mainly or altogether on how they are 
handled. If the crop is plowed up 
and removed from the land, nuts, 
vines and roots, they are probably as 
hard on land as any other moderate 
feeding crop that is. removed -from 
the land. But, handled properly, with 
a view to soil improvement, peanuts 
are decidedly beneficial to the. soil on 
which they grow. 


planted in June about:the middle or. 
20th: of October. Care should be taken 
to see that the Spanish variety is dug- 
just as soon as thoroughly Dacared 
“becatse if allowed to remaitiiin the 
ground too long after maturity a’ 











































good many will be lost by sprouting. 
Especially. is: this true if we should. 
happen to have very mich -rain abour 
that time. 


We-have ieusk seiniile peanuts f 
nearly .50: years, therefore, I think I 
have had a little experietice along 
that line as to the best methods of 
harvesting, storing, etc. The best way 
to put them up is to cut stakes about ~ 
six or seven feet in length and put ~ 
them in the ground not less than 16 
inches deep, using a crow bar. Pack 
the soil firmly around each one, then 
make a mound on each side of the © 
stake and put on this mound two or 
three pieces of wood, which will let 
the air under, keeping them from 
molding at the bottom of the shock. 
Place the root part of the vines just © 
as close to the stake as possible, so 
as to keep the nuts from showing or 
being exposed on the outside of the 
shocks, where they will turn dark, 
and dogs and birds destroy, 

If the weather has been fairly good, 
the crop will be ready to be threshed 
in three or four weeks after the dig- 
ging has been_completed. It takes 


@»p 

















so that it could be fumigated to de- 
stroy the pest. Carbon bisulphide, at 
the rate of 1 pound to 1,000 cubic feet 
of space, provided the crib is tight, 
will do it very effectually. Pour the 
liquid into shallow dishes or pans and 
set it about on top of the pile of corn; 
and, if the pile is very deep, dig a few 
holes down to the center of it and set 
a vessel of the liquid in each of them. 
Let the compartment remain tightly 
closed for at least 24 hours. 
& 


Gather the Corn Early; Turn in 
the Stock 


NOTHER task for -which it will 

pay to employ a little extra labor, 
if necessary to get it done early, is 
the gathering of the corn. 

How often do we see corn standing 
—or lying—in the field as late as No- 
vember or December, “sobbing”, rot- 
ting, even sprouting on the cob. Such 
a practice is nothing short, in most 
cases, of wanton and inexcusable 
waste. But this is not the only loss 
the protracted delay in corn-gather- 
ing brings a man: the stock lose the 
benefit of the pasture altogether for 
weeks and, in a large measure, for 
the entire season. Every farmer 
knows that a corn field, even when 
there are no peas in it, makes a very 
good pasture while the corn stalks 
and grass are fresh; but after this 
vegetable matter has weathered in 
the open for a few weeks it is robbed 
of its nutriment and is but little more 
valuable for pasturage than the dry 
leaves of the forest. 

Do not make the mistake of imag- 
ining you are not able to hire labor to 


A FINE CROP OF VETCH AND OATS, HIGHLAND FARM, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


One way to get the soil-improving 
benefit of peanuts is to hog them off. 
The vines should first be cut, cured 
and saved; and then the hogs should 
be turned in to root out the nuts. 
Both the manure and the unconsumed 
residue of the plants will, of course, 
<o back to the land. 

Another way of handling peanuts to 
avoid soil impoverishment is to em- 
ploy some method of harvesting that 
will leave the tap roots in the ground. 
it is.estimated by competent author- 
ities that the tap roots of an average 
crop of peanuts contain from $2.50 to 
$4 worth of nitrogen to the acre. This 
is as much as would be applied in 
390 to 500 pounds of a commercial fer- 
tilizer containing 4 per cent nitrogen. 
It is, therefore, well worth saving, 
even at considerable extra trouble. 


HARVESTING PEANUTS AND 
CORN 


Machinery Is Now Largely Used in 
Harvesting Peanuts—Hints for Corn 
Harvesters—Prize Letter 


| J colts fora of the peanut crop 








calls for attention the latter 
part of September and during 
October. With a good many peanut 
growers the harvesting of this crop 
is not a long and tiresome job, as it 
was'a few years back, as we now 
have a machine made especially for 
this work. It plows up and shakes 
them at the same time. We find it a 
great convenience, and it is a money, 
time and labor-saver. 
Peanuts planted during the month 
of May should be ready to dig the 
latter part of September, and those 


us about a day to thresh from 125 to 
150 bags; that is, if we have a good 
machine, and no other kind pays. 
This is another great improvement 
on the old method of picking by hand. 
It requires about 15 hands to run the 
machine as it should be run. It’s a 
dirty job, and we have to hustle, and 
a little expensive for the’short time 
required; but it is over with so quick- 
ly we don’t mind the rush and hustle 
so much. A crop of 130 to 140 bags 
can easily be threshed in a day, vines 
stacked or housed, bags sewed up and 
stored away. We store them in a 
house as fast as threshed, and after a 
few loads are stored scatter a few 
moth balls among them and on the 
floor. These I find will/keep out the 
rats which are so destructive to stor- 
ed peanuts. 


Cutting and Shocking Corn : 


Gra reeser is perhaps the princi- 
pal month for doing this work. 
Nothing but practical experience and 
geod judgment can determine when 
the corn is ripe or in fit condition to 
cut. In doing th’s work I find that 
there are two very important objects 
to be considered. First, to cut when 
the corr is in proper condition; then 
properly put up or shock. Where 
one pulls fodder, almost any time af- 
ter this work has been completed will 


do; but I am writing principally for 


those desiring to save both corn and 
fodder in a moderately green state. 
I find that the best time to cut is 
when the shuck is little over half dry 
or brown on ear. When the corn is 
ripe enough the fodder 4s always 
ready for this work, as the greener 
the. fodder is the better feed will it 
make. 

There are several methods used in 
cutting corn, but we still cling to the 
old-fashioned way, using the regular 
corn knife, because our crop is not 
large enough to justify purchasing or 
hiting such an expensive piece of ma- 
chinery as the corn harvester or bin- 
der. In cutting we pile four rows to- 
gether, being careful to lay it straight. 
If you have three or four hands it is 
a good idea to cut in the morning, 
then shock i in the afternoon. In this 
way it is not so likely to be caught in 
a rain. 

In shocking, we put from. six to 
eight heap or pile rows together, hav- 
ing the shock row in the center. It is 
always best to put it up in medium- 
size shocks, then there will not be 
any danger of molding. Tie each 
shock tightly around the top with 
binder twine before leaving it. If the 
above method is carried out properly, 
your corn will be cured well and also 
your fodder, which will make first- 
class feed when shredded. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 
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-The Fight for Twelve-cent Cotton Is on 








WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING THE 1915 CROP 


Storage Facilities in the South for 11,000,000 Bales—Government Will 
Stand Behind the Bankers—-Now Let the Bankers Stand Behind 


the Farmers 





By W. P. G. Harding, formerly of Birmingham, Ala. 
7 . Board, Washington, D. Cc. 


private warehouses in the cot- 

af ton-growing states show a stor- 
age capacity of about 10,281,000 bales, 
and similar reports from 823 cotton 
milf warehouses in 

the same states 

indicate a storage 

capacity of 1,295,- 

500 bales, so that, 

expressed in terms 

of flat or uncom- 

pressed cotton, the 

public, private and 

cotton mill ware- 

houses in the cot- 


Rw, from 3,485 public and 


MR. HARDING 
in 1914 had an aggregate storage ca- 
pacity of 11,577,465 bales. 

Details are- given in table on this 
page. 


COTTON WAREHOUSES IN THE 


ton-growing states . 


» Member Federal Reserve 


of a negotiable warehouse receipt is 
protected from all claims of subse~ 
quent lien holders and subsequent 
creditors of the original owner of the 
commodity covered by the receipt. 
The rights of the pledgee of a ware- 
house receipt are apparently superior 
to the unsecured prior claims of the 
creditors of the pledger. The pled- 
gee’s rights, however, would seem to 
be inferior to all valid claims upon 
the commodity obtained prior to its 
deposit in the warehouse. Want of 
title in the pledgor will defeat the 
lien of the pledgee as would the non- 
existence of the cotton in the ware- 
house, for which latter however, the 
warehouseman is liable. In nearly all 
the Southern states the landlord is 
given a lien for rent and advances, 
which lien is superior to the rights of 
SOUTH BY STATES, 1914 





Publie and Private 
Warehouses 


Cotton Mill Ware- 


houses Aggregate 


Storage Ca- 


1914 Pro- 
duction in 





Storage Ca- 
pacity in 
Flat Bales 





Num- 
ber 


Storage Ca- 
pacity in 
Fiat Bales 


pacity of All 


Running 
Warehouses 


Bales 











T, 628,935 
714,780 
* 225,060 
1,354,810 
809,600 
892,540 
210,216 
540,600 
1,156,760 
582,285 
1,946,494 
219,890 


aeeneee 
Flori 
Genres 

a ony 


South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

All others 








32 ~~ T,690,986 
6 720,780 
1 226,060 
151 - 1,767,310 
6 ? 815,600 
18 j 910,540 
326 611,211 
7 547,600 
1,456, 760 
609,285 
1,982,494 
288,890 


1,731,751 


36, 000 
19,000 





140, 209 





| 10,281,970 








1,295,495 | 11,577,465 15,905,840 





Recent inquiries sent out with the 
‘View of completing the warehouse 
list, have resulted in the addition of a 
large number of warehouses in the 
cotton-growing states. It appears 
that building activity in the last three 
months has been great, especially in 
Texas, and it is thought not at all un- 
likely that, before the present crop 

comes on the market, there will be 
5,000 warehouses of all classes in the 
South. Should this prove true, there 
will be storage capacity in the South- 
ern warehouses for not less than 12,- 
$00,000 bales of flat cotton, while the 
cotton mill warehouses will be able 
to take care of about 1,300,000 bales. 

It is stated, however, that there is 
the greatest diversity in the charac- 
ter of these warehouses as to the 
materials used, cotton handling facil- 
ities, location, fire hazards and other 
points. Many of the storage compan- 
ies are not properly organized and 
frequently their receipts are not con- 

‘sidered of much value as collatéral. 
In. many instances the buildings are 
poorly constructed and so improperly 
located that rates of-insurance upon 
their. contents are very high, but 
practically all the cotton mill ware- 
“houses are of standard construction 
with automatic sprinkler equipment, 
and carry very low rates of insur- 
ance, 


Warehouse Receipts as Collateral— 
Legal Aspects 


HE legal department of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board has prepared 
‘an abstract of the laws of the cotton- 
‘producing states, with especial refer- 
ence as to whether or not the pledgee 
of a cotton warehouse receipt obtains 
the first lien on the cotton in ques- 
tion or whether his lien may be dis- 
placed by attachment or otherwise on 
account of any indebtedness due by 
the owner of the cotton for labor, 
rent or any other account. The coun- 
sel consulted in the preparation of 
the digest legal representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. of St. Louis, 
Richmond, Dallas, Atlanta and Kan- 
sas City, and the consensus of their 
Opinion seems to be that the holder 


the transferee of a negotiable ware- 
house receipt, and in many states the 
warehouseman is also given a prior 
lien for charges. Some states require 
knowledge on the part of the trans- 
feree that the crop was grown on 


leased premises as a condition prece-* 


dent to the recovery of the landlord, 
while other states disregard this 
knowledge. The holder of a negotia- 
ble warehouse receipt appears, as a 
rule, to acquire such title as the per- 
son negotiating the receipt to him 
had, or had the ability to convey, to 
a purchaser in good faith and for val- 
ue. In othér words, the transferee of 
a negotiable warehouse receipt has 
exactly the same rights as the pur- 
chaser where the cotton is sold and 
actually delivered, and is deemed in 


- value. 


most instances to be in actual -pos- 
session of the -cotton. 


Banks. Should. Protect. Farmers 
Against Low Markets 


N. VIEW of the difficulties that may 


arise in satisfying distant lenders- 
as to the validity under all condi-- 


tions of warehouse receipts for cot- 
ton offered them as collateral, it 
would seem that, for the preSent at 
least, loans on cotton must be first 
negotiated through local banks in the 
South. These banks have now ample 
facilities which they have never be- 
fore enjoyed for rediscounting the 

notes taken against such loans, and it 
is for them more than for any other 
agency, to determine the policy of 
the South in regard to the marketing 
of the present cotton crop. 

I would not assume to give any ad- 
vice without full knowledge in each 
specific case, either to the producer 
of cotton as to the advisability of his 
withholding it from the market, or to 
the merchant or to the banker, 
as to the wisdom of assisting in 
such an operation. These are mat- 
ters. for individual judgment, but I 
wish to call attention to the fact 
that cotton is.a commodity which 
has always shown itself susceptible to 
marked and sudden fluctuations in 
As a case in point, I may cite 
the 12 calendar years, 1904-1914, both 
inclusive. In one of these-years, 1904, 
the difference between the high and 
low point in the price of cotton was 
10.41 cents per pound, or more than 
$50 per bale (according to official quo- 
tations on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change). The least range of values 
occurred in the year 1906, in extreme 
filuetuations of 2.65 cents_per pound, 
or about $13 a baie, and the average 
annual fluctuation during the entire 
period of 12 years has been 5.38 cents 
per pound, or about $27 per bale. 
While cotton at some time during 
some of these years has sold in the 
South around 6 cents per pound, the 
average price during any year would 
have been satisfactory to the cotton 
producer. 

The merchants and bankers. of 
the South are well accustomed to 
making advances against crops still 
to be planted or in cultivation, but 
they have usually been insistent that 
as soon as the crop has ceased to be 
a potentialty. and has become a reali- 
ty, that it be’ brought to market and 
sold as rapidly as possible. Other ob- 
ligations of the farmers, such as for 
fertilizers, have, in many cases, been 
made payable early in the fall, so, 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


My dear Mr. Harding: 


just the information I desired. 
What interests me most is this: 


is in their hands. 


Hon, William P, G. Harding, 
1855 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington, D, C. 





PRESIDENT WILSON TO W. P. G: HARDING, 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Thank you sincerely for your letter of August twenty-third. 


It is evident from what you tell me that 
the country banks with whom the farmer and other producers directly deal can 
get money at from four to four and a half per cent and that the question 
whether the benefit of this advantageous rate is to he extended to the farmer 
It is inconceivable to me that those who are responsible for 
dealing directly with the producers of the country should be willing to jeopard 
the prosperity of the country itself by refusing to share with the producer the 
beneficial rates mow obtainable for money loans. 
dently expect that the banks in the cotton states and in the agricultural regions 
generally will content themselves with a rate not more than one or two per 
cent abeve the rate which they themselves pay. 
you have etated to me will become generally known among the producers of 
the country so that they may feel themselves free to exact of the banks with 
which they: Gent what they undoubtedly have a right to expect. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


August 23, 1915. 


It gives me 


I think that we can confi- 


I hope that the facts which 


WOODROW WILSON. 








with allt factors tending toward con- 
gestion, the basic situation of the cot- 
ton market must be exceedingly. 
strong to prevent a drop in price dur- 
ing. the time When the cotton of the 
most needy producefs is being mar- 
keted. This year certainly no. finan- 
cial obstacles are in the way. of. more 


orderly methods in “ne the = 


crop. 
I would not: undertake, of course, to 


advise any individual as to the course 


that he should pursue in marketing 
his crop, but, viewing the situation 
as.a whole, I am convinced that the 
results of a gradual marketing of the 


. crop: this season will be far more sat- 


isfactory than would be the case were 
the crop forced upon the market 
within a short period. The South has 
now ample warehouse: facilities for 
properly caring for that portion of 
the crop on which loans are apt to be 
negotiated and the banks can provide 
ample funds, either out of their own 
resources or by use of their credit in 
rediscounting paper secured by cot- 
ton to enable them to aid materially 
in conserving the values of this great 
crop. 


Bankers Should Lend at Low Rates 


to Aid Holding . 


T HAS often happened heretofore 

that the farmer has been forced to 
sell his cotton to meet the demands 
of his creditors, or, in cases where 
he had no pressing demands and 
found the price unsatisfactory, that 
he found himself unable to negotiate 
loans upon his warehouse receipts, 
unless perhaps, at a very high rate of 
interest. The bankers and merchants 
of the South have at this time a great 
opportunity, as well as a gteat re- 
sponsibility. They are in close and 
intimate contact with the producers 
throughout the Cotton Belt and are 
in the best position to advise and as- 
sist them in taking the steps neces- 
sary to protect their interests which 
are also the interests of the whole 
South. 

Let the Southern bankers, where- 
ever possible, make liberal conces- 
sions in their usual rates on commod- 
ity loans. High interest rates mean 
forced sales. Present conditions ful- 
ly justify low rates, and Southern 
bankers should be wilfing to forego 
temporary profits for the sake of se- 
curity and solidity in the future. I 
am sure that the Federal Reserve 
banks may be depended upon under 
their power of rediscount, to coéper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the 
banks in taking care of the cotton 
crop, and this assurance is, of course, 
not confined to cotton loans, but ex- 
tends to other staple commodities. 





Arkansas Farmers’ Union: Helping 
Farmers Grade and Market 
PRESS dispatch from Jonesboro, 


Ark., tells of the excellent work 
undertaken by the State Farmers’ 
Union there: 


“Over 5,000 people from this and ad- 
joining counties turned out today to 
hear Hon. H. S. Mobley, state presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, explain 
the methods which will be used by 
the Union this fall in the marketing 
of the cotton crpp. 


“This plan provides for the selling 
of the cotton by grade and the bulk- 
ing of the seed, that the farmers may 
reap the maximum profit from their 
crop. Expert graders will be procur- 
ed by the Union and each local in the 
state may take advantage of this op- 
portunity in ascertaining the exact 
grade and vatue of the staple. The 
details of the plan will be sent to all 
the locals of the state, and President 
Mobley urged that they formulate 
their plans now for the handling of 
the crop.” 





Pick cotton quickly and. sell it slowly. 


s 





. Saturday, September 4, 1915] 


A BANKER’S VIEW: OF THE COTTON SITUATION 





A: Notable -Address Delivered at the Texas Farmers’ Congress by 


Nathan Adams, 


OR years it has been the custom 
in the South to lend money, not 
upon cotton after it is gathered, 

but upon the seed in the ground, and 
I believe I am perfectly safe in saying 
that 50 per cent of 
the crops in the 

South are; mort- 

‘gaged at..the be- 

ginning of every 

| planting. We have 

-always looked: up- 
- On. cotton as the 
~ -one-salvation of the 
. ‘debtor.-class.; And 
se ~ yet, whenever Oc- 

NATHAN ADAMS tober rolls around 

ant the .weather. has been’ bad; the 
lack of adequate-storage facilities in- 
‘variably precipitates a’ miad’ scramble 
to.sell our products. -This movement 
‘results -in. a “near-panic,” which 
spreads to évery community: in the 
-South and: forces’ upon: the. market, 
‘whether it is prepared to absorb it or 
not,. everything. that.is grown: upon 
the .fagm. : 

It ‘is an. inquitous- system. Unfor- 
tunately -it‘is a system-upon which a 
few men. have grown rich atthe ex- 
pense of the many. - In fact, it is this 
system which has placed: this -country 
where today it is practically impossi- 
ble for the real producers to receive 
the rightful benefits of their labor. 


Change Coming in Methods of Fin- 
ancing the Cotton Farmer 


_ BUT I believe that within the next 
: five years the credit policy of Tex- 
as and the South will undergo a radi- 
cal change. President Wilson and 
Congress, by the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve banks, have placed 
at our doors the means af correcting 
the evils of this entire credit system. 
I believe that the Federal Reserve 
Act will be the means of educating 
‘the bankers of this country to the 
proper use of credit. It has already 
revciutionized our currency system, 
and, if it means anything at all, it 
means that when the banker of your 
community has fully realized the ad- 
vantages of the new banking system, 
and is not afraid of the products of 
his. own section, he can with your as- 
sistance, protect these-products abso- 
lutely from the speculator, and secure 
for them the price that is essential to 
the welfare of our people. 


It has always been such an easy 
matter to make money out of real es- 
tate transactions that the’ business 
men of. our state seems to have lost 
sight of the fact.of'the vital and in- 
separable relation between the con- 
servation of crop products and the 
value of the land itself. They seem 
to have overlooked the fact that un- 
less.the. proper care is given to the 
products of the soil, so that.a reason- 
able price may be secured for them, 
the real estate itself-has no intrinsic 
value, for, after all, when we come to 
sum up the year’s work, the income 
-from the property. is the true meas- 
ure of its value. It is my opinion 
that no better’ time will ever’ come 
‘than the -period. through which we 
are now passing to convince the busi- 
ness men and farmers that it is nec- 
essary to think of something more 
than speculating in real estate, if we 
‘are to receive the full fruits of our la- 
bor. 


Importance of Proper Warehousing 


you can readily understand that 
credit cannot be based upon cot- 
ton that is left out in the weather to 
deteriorate, nor upon: wheat that is 
not properly stored and insured, nor 
upon Oats that you have neglected to 
gather and protect, nor upon any oth- 
er product which is exposed, during 
the life of the loan, to inevitable de- 
terioration. 

In.19]4, at the bankers’. convention 
‘in Fort Worth, I took occasion to calf 
attention to the terrific waste oecas- 


Cashier American Exchange National 
Dallas—Bankers Must Help Reform Marketing Conditions 


Bank, 


ioned by the “country damage” on 
cotton. 

The year 1913 was what is known as 
a normal year, that is, cotton was 
sold by the farmer immediately upon 
gathering it. And yet, it is my opin- 
jion, based upon the figures that I 
have obtained, that the waste on the 
entire crop.of Texas cotton for that 
year was not less than $25,000,000. 

I know of instances where cotton 
could have been sold as high as 11% 
cents, but was carried on -the farm 
and.sold -later for 8% cents.. On the 
other -hand,. I. know of a farmer who 


.-had..100. bales of. cotton for sale. and 


was offered such a low price for it in 
his- home. town that he concluded to 
ship it to Dallas. .He had. the cotton 
worked over in Dallas at a nominal 
cost and it brought him. $1,900 more 
than he was offered for it in his home 
town. 

lL, want to .say. to you.that if the 
farmers. of-this.country are to receive 
the: full advantages .of. this great 
banking system of ours it is neces- 
sary for them to codperate. with the 
business. men.of. their community and 
place their farm products. where.they 
will not deteriorate, and where the 
receipt offered to the banker as se- 
curity will be as well known at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
or San Francisco as it is to their own 
banker. 

It.seems to me that no-better exam- 
ple of the right kind of.“nerve” on 
the: part of bankers could be given 
than that displayed by. the bankers 
of Terrell, in Kaufman. County, who 
not only had faith in-cotton, but took 
it upon themselves last year to go out 
among their farmers and show them 
that with this cotton properly ware- 
housed and insured they could double 
their circulating medium, as cotton 
would then be available as a basis of 
credit. Mr. Raley, president of the 
First National Bank of Terrell, told 
me that the cotton thus warehoused 
(and carried for less than _ five 
months) was sold at an average of 
over eight cents a pound. 


Time for Bankers to Wake Up and 
Change Their Methods 


AM not one of those who believe 

that the price of cotton can be 
forced to 15 cents a pound. But I do 
say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that it is the duty of the 
bankers and business men of this 
State to so change the credit system 
of Texas, and to so change their own 
methods as to be able to help the 
farmer secure a fair and reasonable 
price above the cost of production for 
the products of his labor. And this, I 
do believe, can be done. 

The.-present credit-system has been 
in: vogue in Texas for many years, 
and no substantial effort has been 
made to improve it. In every other 
phase of industrial and business ac- 


-tivity you can. see improvement and 
progress 


during the last twenty 
years. Starting on the farm, the up- 
to-date farmers now employ all the 
latest improvements in the way of 
farm implements and farming meth- 
ods. Take the banks, or the great 
mercantile establishments of this 
country, and they have been quick to 
adopt all of the newest devices and 
office systems that make for a more 
efficient and economical handling of 
their business. 

But when it comes. to our credit 
system we have gone on year after 
year taking the same old crop mort- 
gage, under the same old loose and 
makeshift methods of protection; with 
no thought of using cotton as a stand- 
ard and permanent form of collateral. 
There is no reason why it should not 
be so stored, insured and _- protected 
that it would provide a basis for a 
safe and satisfactory loan for twelve 
months .out of the year, thus en- 
abling at least 85 per cent of. our 
farmers ‘to place themselves: upon an 


with his loaning power evenly dis- 


absolutely cash basis for all. their | 
needs. I say about 85- per; cent: of | 





them would take advantage of such a} 


system, because we know that proba- | 


bly 15 per cent of them will never pay | | 


cash under any system. But by prop- 
erly warehousing cotton and chang- 
ing the credit system of Texas you 
could make it entirely unnecessary to 
ever force the crop upon the market. 
Certainly, if a*banker has the nerve 
to lend his money upon the seed in 
the ground and a pair of mules (which 
he can’t afford.to sellin order to get 
his money back, even if he has-a 
mortgage onthem), it seems to-me 
that he could well-afford to Help: the 
farmer, after the crop is :gathered, 
warehoused and -insured,.and a re- 
ceipt issued: for it, which he can take 
to the Federal Reserve Bank and re- 
ceive 100-cents on ‘the :dollar, ata 
nominal charge. ; 


Bankers’ Own Interests Demand That 
They Help Farmers Reform’ Pres- 
ent System 


| saps here I want to say this in 


regard to the. banker’s- profit: It}. 
will be bigger when he has a loan-ac- 4* 
count that runs the year round, and 


shows a steady average earning pow- 
er, based on warehouse. receipts, in- 
stead of one that shows a “peak load” 
in April, and then is liquidated in full 
in November. -You know that all of 
your life it has been the rule in Texas 
to have “first a feast, and then a fam- 
ine.” This is as true of the banker as 
of anyone else. When there is a big 
crop and a good price for it, he is full 
of money. His loans are paid, and 
stay paid-for, five months.- Then he 
commences to roll. upon himself: the 
burden ‘of meeting a tremendous de- 
mand for.money and_ credit, concen- 
trated within a short period. How 
much better it would be to maintain 
an average loan account all the year, 


tributed at all times to a contented 
and prosperous people. 

A certain banker came to me in 
1914, and because I had faith in cotton 
and advised him to go home and 
warehouse the crop raised in his sec- 
tion, he told me I was crazy, not ex- 
actly bad enough to be sent to the 
Terrell Asylum, but almost that bad. 
I talked to another banker from the 
same county, but a different town, 
and he went home, built a warehouse 
and by issuing currency against his 
warehouse receipts under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act, he was able to take 
care of the farmers and of his town’s 
trade. As a result, the first banker 
came back to see me this year and 
told me he was going home and as- 
sume the presidency of a warehouse 
company “because the banks in the 
adjoining town which had built a 
warehouse had accumulated more de- 
posits than his bank, and that 33 per 
cent of the mercantile trade had 
switched from his town to the other 
one.” 


Better Have One Cotton Marketing 
Center in Each County 

WANT to say that it is my candid 

opinion, after twenty-five years of 
active banking in this State, that 
when you establish the necessary fa- 
cilities for warehousing the oat crop, 
the wheat crop, the peanut crop, the 
pea crop and the cotton crop there 
will be no need of a rural credit sys- 
tem in this state. That may sound 
strange to you, buteI have such an 
amount of faith in the note-issuing 
power of the Federal Reserve banks 
that I believe it is possible within the 
next few years to convince the people 
of this country that it is not neces- 
sary to force the sale of any farm 
product, but that it can be used as 
collateral, without sacrifice and with- 
out loss. 

Another thing. I may be looked 
upon by some of my bank friends as 
Mr. Bryan is by some of his political 
friends—as a “dreamer”’—but I be- 
lieve that in the-next five years Texas 
will realize that it is better to have 
one marketing center for cotton in 
every county in the state than it is to 
have it sold individually by every 

(Concluded. on. page -22, this issue) 


Destroys Smut 


Treat.all seed grains with.Formal. _ 
dehyde as it. positively. destroys ~ 
smuts of barley, oats, wheat, tye, 

i ber, and Potato Scab 


today.—Itis free. 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street, New York © 4° 





4 buy? 


e General says:— 


i i nteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 
fort = 3 sy respectively. When once laid, 
‘ain-teed must remain intact at least for 
the period of the guarantee. 
ertain-teed Roofing is for sale by dealers in 
your town at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World’s largest manufactnrers of Roofing 
and B 


uilding Papers St. 

New York City so Louis 
Boston C! Pittsburgh Detroit. San Francisco 
: Minneapolis ‘Kansas. City Seattle 
Hamburg Sydney 


Chica: 
leveland 





Cincinnati 
Atlanta 





: ; =. No peeny - 
levers, Nothing ou’ 
of fix. 


arantee. Simple—Practical. 
ice only one-fourth of big machines. . Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself, tite for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposition._ 
Oweasboro 


Ditcher&Grader Co.inc. Bex805 Qweasboro, Ky. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown ~ 
perfect combination machine. Nothing 








wheat,oats, rye and ‘barley. 
e it. 


‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
ears,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘*It will meet every demand,” 
EA. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
s8free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
2 Merristown, Tenn. 























When writing to advertisets, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of al) advertising it -carries.’’ 








‘THIS drill opens the fur- 
row, lays the seed at the very 
bottom and then covers it. At the 
same time it deposits the fertilizer 
that brings big profit making crop. 


The Peoria 
Union Drill 


Covers All Seed and Fertilizer 


com ingle dise shoe drill with an 
aecurate fertilizer feed. Disc cuts hme | ane 
hard s the furrow—seed anc 
fertilizer are dropped in a packed seed bed 
and then covere : . 
matter what drill you are now using, | 
Nei pay you in increased crop profits to get 
a Peoria Union. 
Write us — let us tell you all about this 
wonderful combination. 
dgh foe “Pacts on Drilling’’ and our 
et on Fertilizing. 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2500 North Perry Street 
Peoria, I 


Distributors 
Gale Hooper Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Atlanta Agricultural Works 
Atlanta, Ga. 





| rather higher. 





Summer showers or fall rains 
don’t interrupt the work if you 
have a Caterpillar Tractor. Its 
long, wide, endless track doesn’t 
pack moist ground as round 
wheels do. Get a Caterpillar 
now and plow next winter when 
hhorses and round-wheel tractors are idle. 
Use it 200 days a year. instead of 75. 


Reg, US. Pat OF . 
Don’t say Caterpillar unless you mean Holt? 
For stationary work you don't have to 
block the Caterpillar—its track holds it 
firm as a rock. Its smooth-running motor 
will make easy work of your grinding, 

threshing, shelling, silo filling, etc. 

One owner farmed 1500 acres and earned 
$10,000 outside in 15 months—only $200 
repairs. 

Send for Catalog IJ 266, on the new 
“45 for middle-sized farms. 


The Holt 
Mfg. Co. 


{Incorporated] 
Peoria, Ill. 
$0ChurchSt, N.Y. 
Stockton, Cal. 








It is the wor'd’s great- 
est Well illi 


, Pros- 
res and Blast Hole 
fachine. Made in 
many sizes and kinds. 
ress 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 








TIFFIN, OHIO 








} 4 .» give bi 
Crimson Clover, ‘reps wnon inoculated with 
NITROGEN-BACTERIA 4 or6.012" coccia rate 
on large acreage. 
The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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MORE ABOUT THE COTTON SITUATION 





AS A COTTON STATISTICIAN 
SEES IT 


Mr. Williams Says Sell Slowly—Last 
Year’s 17,000,000-bale Crop Aver- 
aged Nearly Nine Cents—But Farm- 
ers Who Sold Early Got Caught 


O FAR as the South is concerned, 
the most important material in- 
terest of the whole people is the price 
at which the cotton crop is sold. The 
price obtained is of much more mo- 
‘ment than the size of the crop. If the 
price represents barely the cost: of 
production, the crop leaves no profit 
to the grower, no matter how large 
it may be in volume. The vital point 
is not to make as much as we can, 
but to get a fair price for what we do 
make. Obviously then, it is more im- 
portant to study and apply the meth- 
ods for securing a reasonable price 
than it is for securing as much cotton 


las can be gathered. After the crop 


is made, there comes the still more 
weighty business of marketing it suc- 
cessfully. 

Experience is a dear teacher, even 
when we profit from the lesson im- 
parted. How much more costly it is 
when we disregard the teaching we 
pay so dearly for. We know what 
happened last season; we therefore 
know what may be expected to hap- 
pen again this year if similar con- 
ditions rule. Despite the very low 
prices at which considerable cotton 
was sold in the early months, the av- 
erage price for the year proves not 
much below 9 cents. General eco- 
nomic conditions induce the convic- 


| tion that the average price this year 


be no lower, but 
It is poor consolation 


should certainly 


| to rail at the speculators or anybody 


else when the price goes up after the 
farmer has sold out. The farmer who 
foresees what is apt to happen and 
helds his cotton, profits by the ad- 
vance as well as anybody does. If he 
insists on forcing sales when the mar- 
ket is overloaded with offerings, he 
has only himself to blame. 

Notwithstanding the serious draw- 
backs still confronting us, the general 
position is a good deal improved from 
last fall. Owing to the reduced pro- 
duction abroad as well as in this 
country, the supply is much smaller 
than a year ago; the demand, at least 
during the early season, promises to 
be larger, and financial support is 
more ample. Even if the American 
crop should reach as much as 14,000,- 
000 bales (which at present seems 
quite out of reason), the total supply 
of America would be only about equal 
to last season, with other countries 
contributing probably 2,500,000 bales 
less than last year. Of course if our 
erop is only 12,000,000 bales, the posi- 
tion becomes much stronger from the 
standpoint of supply. 

Broadly speaking, the extent of the 
demand will depend upon the new de- 
velopments in the war situation. To 
be able to judge the demand with ac- 
curacy, it would be necessary to have 
the gift of being able to forecast the 
horoscope of the war. Some believe 
the contraband action will in the long 
run be a help to the market, on the 
theory that it will shorten the war. 
This is the view taken by the Allies, 
who are not at all persuaded by re- 
peated claims to the effect that Ger- 
many uses no cotton in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. To employ a home- 
ly illustration, they think it is some- 
what like the case of the rabbit and 
the brier patch. “Why, of course 
Germany does not want any cotton; 
they already have enough over there, 
and have no use for it for war pur- 
poses anyway,” say the Germans. 
Yet it is stated that the government 
has taken over all the cotton in or- 
der to assure the most economical 
use and distribution; it is also said 
that packages are not tied up with 
cord any more over there. 

The dominant feeling is that the 
end of the war will inaugurate an era 


of possibly unprecedented boom and 
price inflation. This is what always 
follows war, even when it is of a most 
debilitating character. The recovery 
will also be most pronounced in the 
case of those prices which were most 
depressed by the war. This then gives 
a prospect—perhaps a distant one— 
of realization to those who wait long 
enough, sure to come sooner or later. 
So there is reasonable ground for the 
idea that while the average price this 
year will not be less than last season, 
there is a possibility of a good deal 
better. 

It may be said that the average 
price for good middling should not be 
below 9 cents, at the worst. If the av- 
erage is 9 cents, that implies that it 
will sometimes be below the average 
and sometimes above. For instance, 
if reckless early selling should de- 
press the price as low as 7 cents, then 
for whatever was sold at 7 cents, an 
equal quantity must be sold at 11 
cents, or double the quantity at 10 
cents, in order to bring up the aver- 
age. There seems no reason why any 
careful farmer should sell for less 
than the average. 

The farmer who has cotton which 
owes nobody a dollar, is his own mas- 
ter, and can do as he pleases; he can 
hold until the market gets to his fi- 
gure, no matter how long it may take. 
It is not exactly the same with the 
man who owes money on his crop, 
and like any honest man, wants to 
meet his obligations. But it is not at 
all necessary even for such a person 
to sell at an inopportune time. He 
can get adequate advances on his 
held cotton, or he can send his cotton 
to his factor or his banker or his 
merchant, and in every case be car- 
ried over the period of depression. 
The writer believes that if cotton is 
marketed with prudence this year, 
the average for good middling can be 
made 10 cents instead of 9. Doubtless 
there will be times when it will be a 
good deal less; but these will be ex- 
cellent times not to sell. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor “The Cotton Record.” 
Savannah, Ga. 





Fertilizer Situation Insures Reduced 
Cotton Yields 


OU are to the farmer a friend in 

time of need, and therefore a 
friend indeed, Mr. Editor. Your edi- 
torial in issue of 2lst starts a slogan 
that must ring across the South—a 
short crop, and a good demand. 

The cut in fertilizer consumption is 
not fairly represented by the 41 per 
cent, for practically all fertilizers used 
are incomplete, not balanced by the 
potash deficiency, and are to that ex- 
tent deficient in productive capacity. 
Sturdivant has said that a fertilizer is 
only equal to its minor ingredients; a 
plant that needs a 6-2-3 mixture can- 
not assimilate the 6 and 3 with the 
2 absent. So an unbalanced supply of 
fertilizer is deceptive, in that it can 
meet the food demand of vegetation, 
only to the extent of its component 
parts being what the crop needs. Cot- 
ton needs say 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 2 per 
cent potash; with the potash deficient 
the other elements cannot be fully 
utilized. So we can look for unusual 
deterioration in crop conditions, as 
the season for fruit making advances. 
This is when the strain comes, the de- 
mand is made by the plant, and its 
deterioration is inevitable. 

The supply of manufactured cotton 
last year, being short, must increase 
the need for its use this year. The 
mills of the South are more busy 
than ever before, and they will get 
more so, as the demand for manu- 
factured cotton becomes more urgent. 
American mills can nearly double 
their output, by working at night. 
They are now making more money 
than ever before in years. The future 
brightens for the whole South. 

The continued lack of potash sup- 





ply will reduce the next crop to a 
much greater extent than it does the 
present, as the potash. supply in the 
ground is being reduced by the pres- 
ent crop, and with inadequate replen- 
ishment, its lack will be more efféc- 
tive in reducing the yield from the 
crop of 1916, 

There never was a better prospect 
than the present, for results from 
holding cotton. Germany is willing to 
pay 20 cents for it, and the farmers 
are entitled to its value, and need. it. 
Let them stand together and sell tar- 
dily. 

It will pay the brokers, the mer- 
chants, and every class of business 
men to help them hold for a fair price. 


T. J. HAMLIN. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





Exports of Cotton This Year and Last 


T= exports of cotton for July, 
1915, were nearly double the ex- 
ports for the corresponding month in 
1914, In July last year the total ship- 
ments abroad were 126,211 bales, of 
which 43,777 bales went to the United 
Kingdom, 41,291 bales to Gesmany, 
2,522 bales to France, 22,758 bales to 
Italy and 15,863 bales to all other 
countries. During July, 1915, the total 
exports were 243,522 bales, a gain of 
117,311 bales, or an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. Of these shipments the 
United Kingdom took 58,944 bales, an 
increase of 15,173 bales compared 
with July last year, while France 
jumped its imports from 2,522 bales to 
27,209 bales; Italy increased its cot- 
ton imports from 22,758 bales in July, 
1914, to 52,969 bales in July this year. 
Germany imported no cotton direct 
during July of this year from the 
United States, but the exports under 
the heading “all other countries” 
made a remarkable jump from 15,868 
bales in July of last year to 104,400 
bales for July of this year, indicating 
that Germany was getting cotton 
through neutral countries. These fig- 
ures do not include the exports of 
linters, which amounted to 14,364 
bales for July, the bulk of which went 
to France. 

An interesting study of the total 
exports of cotton during the twelve 
months ended July 31 is as follows: 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 

LINTERS FOR 12 

JULY 31 


COTTON AND 
MONTHS ENDING 


United Kingdom ....... { 
Germany 

France 

RRM SiGe ob steers wes ET's 
All other countries...... 2, 1,307,286 





9,150,801 

These figures show an increase to 
Great Britain of 320,000 bales, a de- 
crease to Germany of 2,544,000 bales, 
and a decrease to France of 400,000 
bales. On the other hand, Italy made 
an increase of 490,000 bales and “all 
other countries” made a gain of 1,430- 
000 bales. The increase to Italy and 
“all other countries” was over 2,000,- 
000 bales. The net decrease in ex- 
ports was less than 7 per cent. 





In his address before the Lee Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Union at Cool Springs, 
Saturday, Dr. Clarence Poe said this 
year’s cotton crop ought to bring 12 
cents, and in the last issue of his pa- 
per, The Progressive Farmer, he ad- 
vised farmers to interview the bank- 
ers and arrange to get such advances 
as will enable them to hold cotton 
until after the market recovers from 
the depression that nearly always fol- 
lows the dumping of the “distress” 
portion of the crop. If farmers will 
market their cotton slowly they will 
be in a position to obtain the best 
price possible, and at the same time 
reap the benefit of any big advance 
that might come later’ in the season 
in the event of the war coming to an 
end when least expected.—Sanford 
Express. 





The last two numbers of The Progressive 
Farmer have been exceptionally fine—July 
31 and August 7. .We are keeping both for 
reference.—lIrene Brown 
Tenn, 


Jenkins, Ellendale, 
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THE COTTON OUTLOOK ATHOME.AND ABROAD 





Great Danger That Speculators Will Buy Gheap and Sell High as 
They Did Last Year—Time for Farmers to ‘Warehouse and Hold 





By Sno, F. McLaurin, South Carolina State Warehouse Commissioner, Columbia 


HAVE your request for a letter on 

#@ the cotton situation as I see it. 
This year of war has taught us the 
good iesson that the best thing for 
the Southern farmers to ‘do is to de- 
pend upon them- 
selves first, and 
then get all the 
outside help that 
they can after- 
wards, This time 
last. year every- 
body had thrown 


up his. hands im. 
and was 


despair 
S crymg out that 
MR. MeLAURIN there would be no 
market for cotton at all. But exact- 
ly the contrary happened, for, witha 
seventeen-million-bale crop, the mar- 
ket steadily advanced up to the time 
that it was.seen that cotton would be 
declared contraband of war by Great 
Britain, The visible supply of Amer- 
ican cotton is only a little ower one 
million and a half bales in excess of 
what it was at this time last year. 
The invisible supply must be very 
considerably larger, and another crop 
is coming on the market. We have 
one valuable asset, however,—confi- 
» dence in ourselves and in the ability 
of this Government, with its new 
‘banking and-currency law, to furnish 
an adequate supply of money to car- 
ry the crop. 


The.Enormous Demand for Cotton in 
Powder-making 


‘O ONE seems to have anticipated 
the tremendous demand for cot- 
ton which would be created by the 
war itself. The Government is now 
at work collecting data to ascertain 


exactly what the consumption of cot- 


ton has been for war purposes. I 
have seen unofficial estimates run- 
ning as high as three million bales. If 
that be true, then the 17,000,000-bale 
crop would be cut down to 14,000,000 
bales for ordinary commercial pur- 
poses, and if the war goes on another 
year, with the extension of its area 
(sure to occur), the consumption will 
be still larger—tspecially as the Unit- 
ed States is to start placing herself 
upon a proper military footing. In 
times of peace’ the consumption of 
cotton.at the powder plants of Ameri- 
ca does not exceed twenty thousand 
bales. 
DuPont works at the beginning of 
the war was only thirty thousand 
bales. The great demand from the 
European governments has extended 
this plant so that it is consuming 
three hundred thousand bales a year. 


One pound of cotton is said to be 
needed to make a pound-of powder, 
and it is estimated that four thou- 
sand bales are consumed thus every 
day that the war jasts. I noticed a 
report in “Commerce and Finance” of 
a meeting in London to urge the gov- 
ernment to declare cotton contraband 
of war, in which Sir Charles Macara, 
the great English authority on cot- 
ton, said “that he had no doubt that 
the manufacture of explosives: had 
consumed a large portion of the sur- 
plus created by war.” It has been 
stated in the papers that Germany in- 
tended to use flax.as a substitute for 
cotton, since she has captured the 
great flax-producing regions by the 
fall of Warsaw, but I think that is 
pure bluff, because while they may be 
able to use wood pulp and flax to 
some. extent in making nitro-cellu- 
lose, it lacks what is called the bal- 
listic power of cotton,.and would ne- 
cessitate enlarging the chambers of 
the guns and altering ‘the sights on all 
of the rifles used by the Germans; 
and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
this would even be attempted while 
the war is. going on. 


The Question of Contraband 


8 bie Allies have evidently come to 
the conclusion that it is impossi- 


The extreme capacity of the, 


ble to overcome Germany by cutting 
off her food supply or defeating her 
armies, and that it is absolutely nec- 
essary to deprive her of cotton in or- 
der to prevent the manufacture of 
high-power explosives. ‘Germany is 
very short of copper, but they can 
get substitutes for copper, while if 
the information I gather is correct, 


there. is no substitute for cotton. 


So far as the mere declaration of 
cotton being “contraband—.of war is 
concerned, England has’ heretofore 
Been stopping all the -cotton going to 
Germany, and the only difference that 
this order would make is that as a 
contraband it would be confiscated, 
while under the rule that they have 


‘been workirig ander, it “has ‘been put 


in a prize court and paid for. By 
England declaring cotton contraband 
of war, it puts her in the position 
where she must pfevide some. means 
ef taking care of the neutral -coun- 
tries surrounding Germany. Germany 
has been getting her cotton through 
Norway, Sweden, Holland and Switz- 
erland. Those countries have receiv- 
ed about eighteen times as much cot- 


ton.as they would have received in a- 


normal year. England is willing to 
let them have their normal supply, 
but proposes to prevent cotton being 
supplied to Germany for war pur- 
poses through them, 


How a State Warehouse System Helps 


OW in all this, I see but one thing 
for the farmer to do, and that is 

to warehouse his cotton, borrow 
money .and pay his debts, make his 
food supply ag home, and await the 
end of the war. Undoubtedly, if as 
much cotton is being consumed for 
war purposes as is claimed by recog- 
nized authorities, at the end of the 
war there will be.a.shortage for the 
ordinary demands of commerce, 
which must greatly advance the price, 
In. South Carolina and some of the 
other states we have an adequate 
warehouse system,.and Lean.get mon- 
ey for the farmers on state-warehouse 


_receipts to the amount of .80 per cent 


of the value of the cotton at the point 
of storage. If cotton could be .ad- 
vanced just at this time to, say, ten 
cents.a pound, by purchases, it would 
establish a borrowing basis of eight 
cents and we could carry our cotton 
for another year and pay all of the 
obligations ‘contracted in producing 
it. This is the cheapest crop that has 
been made in the South in many 
years,.and we have more foodstuffs 
than I have ever known before. But 
if the speculators can bear the price 
down again, as they did last fall, and 
then put it up after it:gets out of the 
farmers’ hands, this country will be 
in a deplorable fix. 


I am enclosing you a cepy ofa let- 
ter which I recently addressed ‘to 
President Wilson, suggesting the pur- 
chase by Great Britain of supplies of 
cotton for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, and a purchase by the 
United States for similar purposes, 
and his @ply. 

I notice, furthermore, in a dispatch 
from Washington to the Atlanta Jour- 
nal that President Wilson express- 
ed himself favorably on this -prop- 
osition, saying that he had under con- 
sideration the appointment of-an un- 
official board to represent the cotton 
growers in a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the British government. 
I have been reading the debates in 
Parliament closely for some time, and 
the consensus of Opinion seems to:-be 
that Great Britain will not only have 
to purchase cotton for «he neutrals, 
but will also have to dO something to 
satisfy the South. I am trying to be 
conservative, but: I do not. think that 
this country should be content to per- 
mit. Eagland to declare our cotton 
contftabaad ‘and throw such-a heavy 
loss on the Southern people. 


Net a Merely “Mercenary” Question 


England will pay us a fair price 
for our -cotten there will -be no 
complaint in the South, because I be- 
lieve that .om -accownt of heredity 
and the intimate social and business 
relations that have existed for so 
many years, the sentiment of this 
country inclines to England, But if 
England will not pay us a fair price, 
no power on earth is going to repress 
the indignation of the Southern peo- 
ple. 4 
From the -Parliamentary 
that I ref@rred to, hewever, it seems 
to.me. that there-is a tone of fairness 
and justice. I notice that Sir George | 
Paish, who was sent’ over to this 
country last fall as the financial agent 
of, Great Rgitain, talks out in a very 
manly, strong way on this subject, 
and suggests that the British Goverfn- 
ment send representatives to Wash- 
imgton who are thoroughly exper- 
ienced in regard to cotton, to discuss 
plans with representatives of the 
growers and the exporters of cotton. 
I do not think that the «harsh -criti- 
cisms that I have seen in the daily 
papers of the cotton planters of the 
South, are just: Sir George Paish -evi- 
dently thinks that the cotton planters 
constitute a force in this entangle- 
ment that must be reckoned with be- 
fere England can do as she pleases. 

And for my part, I resent the atti- 
tude of those who criticise the South 
by accusing us of taking an entirely 
mercenary view of the cotton qutes- 
tion. Cetton means something more 
to the South than mere dollars and 
cents. It is the basis of-our ‘civiliza- 
tion, and it is our duty to stand firm 
in its defense. 

Anything that degrades cotton de- 
grades the South, and I despise the 
man who is not true to the land which 
gave him birth. We are told that we 


must net say anything,.as it will. em- |: 
barrass: President Wilson. That is.all ' 


rot. President Wilson wants tobe | 


informed as to the true situation. Yeu 
can. gather this from his very cour-' 


teous reply to my letter. We do not 
intend to allow the same middlemen 
who sold our six-cents cotton at a 
tremendous advance in-Eurepe to do 
it again this year if we can help it, 
and we believe that once President 
Wilson -wnderstands that we only 
want what is right and just, that he 
will aid us to the extent of his power. 





Believes We Shauld Demand 20 Ceats 
NOTICE that representative Hen- 
ry, of Texas, is advocating “a cot- 


debates | 





ten relief proposition involving the 
issue of $500,000,000 of Federal Reserve 
notes for deposit in the sub-treasury 
nearest the Southern Reserve banks.” 
This was sent out from Washington 
on August Jl. This is all very well, 
but it still leaves the price of the cot- 
ton up in the air; leaves it for the 
speculator to fix. First fix-the price 
at 20.cents, and then market the pro- 
duct. 

Wheat is commanding.a high price ; 
woolen goods are in great demand.at 
good prices; tanners are prospering 
as never before; some. steel stocks 
have risen from 30 to over 200:and it 
is guessed are. paying something like 
200. or 300 per cent; spelter has gone 
from 4 to 10. cents in four months; 
aluminum has risen from 18 to 30 
cents; and every article used in the 
manufacturing of ammunition ‘has 
gone up frantically (in terms of the 
stocks) except cotton, which is. not 
owned by corporations but by indi- 
viduals. 

But these prices must be gotten by 
the farmer and his friends and not 
through the jpoliticians. They do not 
require telegrams to our president or 
acts of Congress or ultimatums of our 
presidents ; but simply the agreement 
among ourselves that we will have 
the 20 cents for our product or keep 
it. BREVARD NIXON. 

Charlotte, N.C. 





Clancy—Tell me, Mike, is yer woife a club 
woman? 

Pinigan—Ah, faith, an’ she's worse’n ‘that 
—she’ 7 a flatiren woman!—Chicago Sunday 
Heral 





50-year-old buildings st still carry theif | 
original tin-coated metal roofing, the 
Edward’s kind, Today vom can still | 
have the same grand old oe : 
in larger, handier sheets. 

lay. Hard te leosen. Proof against 
every. weather condition. 


Two Famous ee : 

he .exclusive Interlocking Device and | 
tet process: mean pag a pel dns 
Digely oi ly dipped in m 


rome 


“No Lies tedden ead 
And there can wre no. lightning Aq 
$10,000 Guarantee Ben ching a 
against that. 

4 peon. Edwards’ Tin- 
Coated Meta g comes in sheets 5 
to 10 feet1 ong—24 | hes wide. on 
with -hammer and nails—¢#en your 
fe il is on for —_— ad 
Waris Bee Se Tot fot eouiate Senora: 
Waite tod while prices are stijl down, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
924-974 Lock Street innatl, Ohio - : 








te: Iti is the ingredient 
that should be added to 
all paint to make the 
other ingredients more 
effective. 


Send for list.of if ies 
Move.” 


The New Jersey Zine Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, Mew York 








Prof. W. K. TATE 


“How Farmers Cotperate 
and Double Profits,”’ 
By CLARENCE POE: 


‘In my opinion this is the mest’ helpful 
hook on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate and. bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring, man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘Moreover, it Goes not merely leave ‘the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to ‘aang 9 
take some coéjperative movement fer the 
good of the eommunity in which he 
lives,” 


Get a Copy Teday!. 
binding, price. 


With The Progressive Farmer one 


256 pases, cloth 





$1.50 


Free copy for seven new 25-cent sub- 
scriptions, 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1. just as if you were 
sending your reneWal now. 














One year’s subscription to The Progressive | 
Farmer and “Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 








GRAND PRIZE 


Hh 
- PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION | 
























Awarded to 


DE LAVAL. 


SEPARATORS* 


as the Highest Award has been at every In- 
ternational Exposition since. the invention of 
--the Centrifugal Cream Separator in 1878. 


*. And likewise as at all previous expositions, 
all higher dairy product awards at San Fran- 
cisco have been made to users of the 

De Laval machines. 


THE.DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIFS THE WORLD OVER 
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-There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 

tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3139 Trinity Bldg., New York 

























FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaint pace 
among breeders in e Stat 

in the Union. B fimo early for 
gatens. as I sell on every 
day in the sale seaso 


Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for ane renewal and one new 














; Subscription for one year each if 





sent in ogether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
+ scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
of 33 cents on. each subscription. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
mmmenensamammensscte reise IH cee 8Y. 







CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 
48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Ten Livestock Suggestions for 
September 


IS ‘not too-early to. begin getting 
ready to properly care for the live- 
stock this winter. It is too late now 
to grow feed for them except in so 
far as winter grazing may. be pro- 
vided. If winter grazing is expected, 
early seeding, by September 15, , is 


] necessary. 


Il. 


The calves.and -colts:that-are being 
weaned may, if neglected,soon get in 
such condition that they- will-not only 
fait to make any growth during the 
winter, but extra attention may~even 
be necessary later to keep them alive 
until spring. The calf or colt- that 


receives’a sevére check in its; growth. 


at weaning time-seldom -makes--so 
large or so .good-an animal.as. if it 
had been kept. growing all the.time. ; 
Hil. 

The pastures are-almost cértain to 
become dry and the pasture plants 
less succulent duffng the fall. In this 
condition the pastures’ may be all 
right for older animals; but they are 
unsuited to the needs of calves and 
other young animals. If there is no 
oat or rye field for the weanlings to 
graze on some good fresh legume 
hay, and in any case, some. grain, 
should be provided. If it will not pay 


to feed a calf or colt under a year old, . 


so as to keep it growing, then there 
is no time that it will pay to feed 
that animal. Two parts each of corn 
and oats and one of cottonseed meal, 
or three “parts of corn to one part of 
cottonseed «meal, by weight, will 
make a good grain mixture. 
, IV. 


Properly managed, the fall litter of 
pigs may be made as_profitable, if not 
more so, than the spring litter. The 
spring litter must be pushed along 
rapidly so as to be ready for market 
or slaughter by the time they are 
eight to ten months old in order to 
avoid carrying them through the win- 
ter; but the fall litter can be fed 
through their mothers: on peanuts 
and soy beans in the fall and then 
carried on-winter pasture and a little 
grain feed until spring. By spring 
time they are at an-age to get along 
with a minimum of grain until the 
cheaper feeds are available in the fall. 
By this plan they are not marketed 
until a year to 14 months old, but 
they have been produced more cheap- 
ly: They have been fed most grain 
when they were: young and could 
make the best use of it, and they 
were old enough when June and July 
came to get along without much 
grain. These are the most difficult 
months to furnish grazing, and 
younger pigs must have more grain 
or they are stunted. 


Vv. 
We speak of our miid winters being 
favorable for livestock, but it is ques- 


tionable if the dampness and mud of 
our winters are not more injurious to 


young animals than the cold and- 


snow of the North. We are convinc- 
ed that the fact that calves and pigs 
so often do badly during the winter 
is due to damp houses and muddy 
lots. It is often observed that calves 
do better without shelter than with 
it in our climate, and this is almost 
certain to be the case if the shelter is 
not dry and clean. We need not give 
any attention to the warmth of our 
houses for pigs, calves and colts, but 
it is necessary that they be dry, 
light and clean. An open shed well 
bedded is sufficient, but it is better 
to let them hunt a sheltered place in 
the open fields than to confine them 
to a lot belly-deep in mud, filth and 
slush, 


VI. 


It is early to be talking about the 
winter care of livestock, but it is’ not 
too early to begin to plan and ar- 
range for the winter. The successful 
livestock producer is the far-sighted 


-man who provides beforehand for 


giving his animals the feed and care 
they require. As “a stitch in time 
saves nine” and “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a. pound. of cure,” so-is 
proper preparation for the care. and 
feeding of livestock the best insur- 
ance against disease and bad luck 
and the surest guarantee against fail- 
ure. . The man who has the best 
“luck” with livestock is the man who 
knows most about them, takes best 
care of them, and feeds them best. 


VIL. 


The fairs. offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to-study livestdéck, but the one 
who'gets most bénefit from a study of 
the -animals:at a fair is the one who 
realizes: that there is a vast difference 
between thinking he knows all about 
thejudging of animals and actually 
‘knowing. - Any owner or judge will- 
gladly show the strong and weak 
‘points -in an animal to the real in- 
quirer -after knowledge; every: begin- 
her in the livestock ‘business should 
attend at least one good livestock 


‘show - this fall. and’ make- a- careful 


study ‘of the ‘kind of animals he is 
most interested in. Few men make a 
success of any kind of livestock pro- 
duction without being able to judge 
the grades: of animals with a fair de- 


gree of accuracy. | 


VII. ; 
Cattle that must.-.go long dis- 
tances for water or are made to 


wade through mud to get it will 
not get enough and. will not do 
well. It pays to have the water easy 
to reach and in abundance. Regular 
hours of feeding without changes in 
the feed are of the utmost importance. 
Put about one ounce of salt in the feed 
for every 1000 pounds weight once a 
day for several. days and then place 
ordinary salt where the animals can 
eat as much or as little as they want 
and when they want it. Do not give 
them all the salt they want unless 
they have first had about an ounce 
per 1000 pounds weight once a day 
for several days. Too many cattle in 
a small lot, or cattle of different sizes 
and kinds tend to lessen the gains 
and the profits. If the manure is well 
saved it will constitute a good profit 
and it is therefore, one of the most 
important items in determining the 
profits from feeding beef cattle. 


1X. 


Those who want pastures for next 
summer should prepare them now. 


-Next spring scores will write and 


want to know how they can make a 
pasture for summer grazing. Pastures 
cannot be made in a week, nor a 
month, nor short of several months. 
In fact, it takes several years to make 
the best permanent pasture. Most 
grasses and clovers do best in the 
South when sown’ in the fall. If a 
pasture is desired for next spring and 
summer, a start must be made at 
once. A good pasture will give as 
large returns per acre as any other 
general field crop and should have - 
the same care in preparation and 
seeding. 
X. 


One-third the tick-infested area has 
been cleared of cattle ticks and re- 
leased from quarantine since 1907. At 
this rate the entire South will be 
clear by 1931. All except the most 
backward sections where the least 
cattle of the poorest quality exist will 
probably be cleaned by 1925, or dur- 
ing the next 10 years. And yet there 
are those who still contend that the’ 
fever ticks cannot be eradicated. If 
no ticks are allowed to drop ona pas- 
ture after September 1, that pasture 
will be free of ticks by the first of 
next May. There is no easier, cheap- 
er or more-certain way of eradicating 
ticks, 





THE DIFEERENCE 

“Pa, doesn’t precipitation mean the same 
as settling?” 

“It Goes in chemistry, my son; but in bus- 
iness you'll find that many persons in set- 
tling don’t show any precipitation at all.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Dairy Cows Should Have Better Care 


HE food value of butter and milk 
is not appreciated-on the average 
farm and these things are’ too often 
regarded ‘as luxuries. Sweet milk as 


well as buttermilk’ should be had ‘in }; 


such quantities that every member of 
the family, sick.or well, could have all 
desired: If this were the. case the 
health of-the family would be ‘improv- 
ed: as well as the expense of feeding 
the family lessened. -- 


The quality of farm maitic and butter | 


should be the best. Much of the pro- 
duct of the farm cow is produced un- 
der unsanitary conditions, the cow 
being kept in such a filthy lot or sta- 
ble that the securing of pure milk is 
made Very’ difficult if not well nigh 
impossible. Farm butter -as a rule is 
made in such a -way as.to discredit it 
upon the market, and therefore re- 
duce its price far ‘below that properly 
made. Butter branded as “country” 
is handicapped in the market because 
the method of its making has gen- 
erally made 908 quality its chief 
possession. , 


The’poor price of butter, together 
with the poor care and poor feed 
given the farm cow, has caused her 
not to be regarded as a farm asset. 
How many instances can be. cited 
where poor and scant feed arid poor 
care make it require two or three 
farm cows to produce the milk that 
one well fed and properly cared for 
cow gives. Poor feed, poor care, and 
filthy surroundings make scrub cows, 
and poor methods of making butter 
make bad quality and low price. All 
these together make handling the 
farm cow drudgery and create the 
impression that cows are not profita- 
ble. A disgust for cattle is bred into 
the minds of the young people on the 
farm by the way the average farm 
cows are handled. 


Every. farmer, small or large, ten- 
ant, or owner of his land; can provide 
at small cost such conveniences about 
the cow. lot and kitchen as will re- 
duce the labor of caring for the cow 
and her products many tjmes, and 
make the entire work cleanly and 
free from drudgery, if not a pleasure. 
The proper care.and feed of the cow 
will increase her production at least 
25 per cent, and the proper making 
and packing of the butter will raise 
its price from five to ten cents per | 
pound. These things will make the* 
cow a profitable producer and a 
source of cash income. All these in 
tufn will create an interest in better 
cows which .will increase the income 
and gradually exert an influence on 
the boys and girls which will cause 
them to take an interest in the farm 
cattle. J. H. McCLAIN. 

United States Dept. of Agriculture. 





Scours 


COURS or looseness of the bowels 
is the great bane of the feed lot. 
No ‘animat is fed profitably “while it 
scours. There are many causes of 
this trouble but it is always an evi- 
dence of indigestion or faulty feeding. 
Watering and salting at irregular 
intervals causing the animals to take 
too much, are frequent causes, but ov- 
erfeeding is the most common cause. 
A change of feed or feeding too much 
grain or concentrates at the begin- 
ning of the feeding period is the usual 
error responsible for scours. 7 
It should require from.two to three 
weeks to get cattfe on a full ‘grain 
ration and if they have not been get- 
ting any’ grain a goodyplan is fo start 
with» two potinds ‘@ day arid ‘inerease 
if abqut one-fourth potind each day 
until’ a “full ration™is reached, Care 
should also,"be. taker to see that all 
the ‘animals have an equal chance at 
the. feed trou# This is especially 
true when.a large snumber is fed in 
one lot. 





“Did yer hear of the offer the hotel man 
made?” asked Casey. 
“No,” 


said O’Toole. “Phwat was it?” 


“He said he’d give a thousand dollars to 


the man that kilt the wild cat that’s scarin’ 
the guests.” 

“A thousand dollars! Why, 
ain’ t got a hundred dollars to his name!” 

“I know he ain't, But ain’t it a divil av 
2 foine offer!’’—Eastern Dealer. 


that feller | 


BERKSHIRES 





EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN en ecsaa wate CATTLE. 
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SELWYN FARMS|| 








‘or more food to feed the peeple makes 


For twenty-five years 
_ for American breeders stock from 











America. 


ita necessity. 


ee —— Slydesdates, Shorthorns, Heretords, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworthe and Gérkshires. 


in selecting 
wwidgg d bert pecds tnaaeam of Ena 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his pad sold for $1,500. 


the International Live Stack Show, Bo rere 1910. 
ype of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Rewistered Je: and meme Cattle, 
. Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





Seleet bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 


WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 
O. I. C’s. 














Ss i Agen eset aque 
Pure-bred 0. 1.C. Swine, Silver Strain. 
The cold Bk prolific kind.. Special price on eight 
peaks pe om Ca faction guaranteed. 

WwW FARM, Hickory, N.C. 





Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Cham Boar at | 





ALLEN SPRINGS 


Route No. 1. 


~Herelord Bull Calves For Sale 


Just a Few Fancy Ones. 


FARM 


Fort Payne, Ala. 





Your. 
“grasses and: eae ee, Scr 








The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the hi beco us 
favorite wherever forage — 7 on "The 
men 


market topper in’ 
og, ad 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


market. id like free information and iit 
ou wo 4 
erature on ityou Hampsh ire H ie aiiirens sae ge 


Hampshire Record Association, 





bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Hanipehire Hogs— 


Large, prolific kind. Special’ 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 


Write for deacriptiae and prices. Roy Runyon, 





If you have an 
this office. Good 


Co-Operation Makes For Success -_ 
cattle for sale or want to h 

ce Bach wig ay Bees purchase any, communicate with 
Amare moi Nee ate eee Cee t tation, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths. Pigs bred gilts and bo 


ars 

ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
STOCK 


FAR 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. Sai 





. N.C, 


CIDER MILLS 


There is but one worth having and that 
is he Hocking Valley with the wooden 
roller. 


Also H. V. Feed and Blower Cutters 
and Corn Shellers. Lime Sowers, Disc 
Harrows, Rollers, Corn Huskers, Pea 
Threshers, Feed Mills, Manure Spread- 
ers, Hog Joy Oilers. 


| Tell us your needs. 
Send for catalog. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT ENT (0. 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, 
Baltimore, = 

“If Rawlings IT’S RIGHT” 


ROYAL.PEA HULLERS 


Made in Five Sizes, 

E HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. 
der has malleable iron 
tions— automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Ne, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tern. 














Ask your dealer. 























THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” 
PEA BULLER 


Is built better, 
stronger and runs 
lighter,smoother and 
longer than any hull- 
er made. Hulls the 
pees clean, does not 

reak or crack them. 
i Money Maker. Thous- 

, ands ps my use. Get our 

= before you 





Write now to *'? 
Department 22 


uy. 
SANDERS MFG. CoO., 
Station: A. Atlanta, 











‘Hotel Richmond 


q Richmond, Virginia’s, elegant, new and 
|| largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$1.50 per day up—Write for booklet 
bxcs map of City. 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











All ralhned — trictly Reames? 


STRICTLY RANGE RAISED. 


sgntent. tice fever. 








Rivals Dcfender Ne. 68426. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
The champion pig ps Gover of the World in 1914 — a 
y who Ibs of meat in 209 days from 
one © of Jersey pigs. For Aner and 


early maturity the Duroc-Jers : 
have the largest sesistered her herd inthe Ss the South tc ta blest 

from. Write us for — and prices. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. CG. 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pifferd of 20 to pick from, ‘Nothing bat tne 
erd 0 pic! om. Nothing but the 
best seoret for breeding purposes. Quali 

and breeding unex celled” carting 
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you can ins w ye Legg prosper: 
a few years p' on the sper- 
poo purebred ne 
Hobtein sire of go 
made at the Illinois State Experiment Station” 
nmcreased the average yearly production 
1.65 per cow in four years by the 
puroneed Holstein sles and Pi Bie: 
ndividual cows and disposing ban the. low 
a ge Investigate the big “‘Black-and-. 


Send for FREE, Hietraied Descriptive 


The Holstein-! Asseciation 
F.L. Moughton, Secy., Box.180, J m of America, 





individuali 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE — 


profitably," 


testi tie’ 


w. J. STATON, Beeville, Texas. 
HOLSTEINS se 


oot 
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S. D. O'NEAL, Rrop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 
a Best bl 
Duroc-Jerseys | in America awe 
io grow 
them; big, red and h 
Boars #840 up.” Three herd boars, |? 
W. W. SHAY, a N. C. 





DUROC JERSE 

Boars and Pigs Registered stock P hon bred and 
wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 

it to give we ton Ri particulars write 

. Lyer 

Cleveland, North Caroline. 
DUROC PIGS Of the choicest breeding 
° p ved individual excellence. 


TAMWORTEHS, Gtowt on seperate farms. 
feed 








Guarenteed. guarant = 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
MULEFOOTS 











Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 


Champion Herd of the South. 
W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 
POLAND-CHINAS 











FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 

Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 

sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 


S cvinas J Spring a and Bred Gilts of me biggest 
pe and highest quality 
Also Angus Cattle. 
J. P. . VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 
SHEEP 
Flock of about 75 antares, Ox- 


FOR SALE ford sheep and 
Also flock of 25 registered Shropshire sheep 
and lambs. 
Fashionably bred big boned kind. 
erey Stock Farm, Limited, 

















fine lot of registered 
rams and ewes. Th 


lion and mare 


REFORDS 





LPL DPD DP LPDLLIIOOMrwrwwwnmnv. ~v 
Polied Hereford Cattle for Sale 
Registered Double Standard and Heifer 

calves and yearlings: ‘rood individs 

Come and see them. sD es oe dehorning. 


e fashionably, Bred Bt pis boned 


kind. Also fine pure bred Sh Pony Stal- 


Mont Ss 
erey Stock Farm, Lmtd. 
















months to 5 years 
T.E. BROWN 


Have a few high hish grad 


Hereford Bulis. 


e Hereford a 
Will sell so ptm deg ‘ 


5 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











wy forsale. ———- 


and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best qua- 
registered herd in the South, 














JERSEYS 










from 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


240.00 to $100.00. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 
























HORSES 
Kentuc 7 
Saddle te Hore &* 


horses you 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, ‘Lostaghen, Se 













When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
‘writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 








is not advertised 





sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries." 


in The Progressive 


Remember that if what you want to buy 


you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Excha 













* Vice-President and Editor 
vas” Editor 
Contributing Editor 
. Secretary~Freasurer 
. Advertisitig Manager 
Z L “Mogtford, General Representative 








THE WAY TO TWELVE-CENT 
COTTON 


OTTON is still selling on the basis of 

prices fixed by last year's 17,000,000-bale 
crep. ; 

These prices must’soon be adjusted to fit the 
conditions of a 12,000,000-bale crop. 

Call your neighbors together formally or in- 
formally, make plans for holding all the cot- 
| ton in the neighborhood, and arrange for 
banking coGperation to this end. 

This is the way to twelve-cent prices ! 











F COURSE we must be reasonable. Don’t ex- 
pect bankers to Tend on cotton not stored or 
insured, mor expect them to lend the full market 
value. Land-owning farmers who have kept de- 
posits in banks, however, will frequently be able 
to borrow without such conditions. 





HE convention of farm women in Raleigh last 

week was not only notable in-itself, but yet 
more notable for the big work planned for the fu- 
ture. Hereafter it is to be known as the North 
€arolina Federation of Farm Women, and efforts 
will be made to have representatives from all the 
§00 rural women’s clubs in the state. Mrs. J. 
G. Boylin was re-elected President; Mrs. J. Z. 
Green, Vice-President ; Miss Margaret Scott, Sec- 
rétary;.and Miss Lucie Webb, Treasurer. 





N ANOTHER page we are printing a short ar- 
ticle from Mr. T. D. Brown, pointing out the 
opportunity for making money by growing crim- 
son clover seed. His own clear profit this year, 

“on very poor land,” he says, was $34 per acre, and 
with the big and constantly growing demand for 
‘elever seed, we have no doubt but that thousands 
of other readers could do as well. Every member 
ef his Local Union, Mr. Brown tells us, is now 
‘growing an acre for seed, and the example is a 


» good one for others. 





UR Landlord and Tenant Special-rext week will 
surely help both ‘landowners and renters to 
better understanding, better goodperation, with 
greater profit and greater happiness to both as 
-a result. And here's just one request we wish to 
“make of you, Mr. Subscriber. If you know any 
landowners living either m town or country who 
rent land but. de not read The Progressive Farmer, 
get a postal card and send us their names and ad- 
dresses so we may ‘send them this‘issue. And don’t 
forget to add the name of every tenant you know 
who can read but does rot read The Progressive 
Farmer. 





IN SPEAKING last week of the 242,000 bates of 
cotton shipped to Germany last season, it would 
have been more accurate if we had said that only 
his quantity wentdirect to Germany. Of course we 
realize that much more was re-shipped to Germany 
from neutral ports, and it is this re-shipping (as 
‘well as direct shipments) that the contraband 
@rder is intended to stop. We shall lose something 
here, but on the other hand, we fave (1) the great- 
ty increased demand for cotton for war purposes, 
(2) the increased demand frem American and Eng- 
ish factories that must supply the trade formerly 
supplied by German niills, together with the fact 
~ (3) that Germany is almost sure to buy and store 
» up-eotten here to hold until sea trade is reopened. 
> Twelve-cgnt prices are abundantly justified by 
2 Present conditions. 





E United States Department of Agriculture 

was recently: asked’ the question, “Do lightning 
rods really protect buildings?” Its answer was, 
“Yes; but the ‘rods must be of proper character, 
properly installed, and properly grounded in rel- 
atively moist earth.” Nine other questions and 
answers regarding lightning rods furnish just the 
‘information the average farmer needs, and this 


information is published in the “Weekly News 
hetter” of the United States Department for July 
2. We frequently get inquiries about lightning 
rods, and would suggest that everybody interested 
write at once for this thoroughgoms iscussion of 


. the subject. 





Government Will Back the Banks; Now 
Will Banks Back the Parmer? 


poe Mie 4 
E cotton situation is clearme and bright- 
ening every day, The effect of England’s 
contraband oder had been fully discounted 
in advance and produced no further depression. 

Now the clear-cu& message of Mr. Harding of 
the Federal Reserve Bodrd and the ringing letter 
of President Wilson, printed on another page, 
make another point perfectly plain. That point is 
that the Government is going to back the banks 
and it demands that the banks back the farmer. 
President Wilsoén’s vigorous declaration in behalf 
of tow interest rates on cotton loans is especially 
notable. 

The thing to do is for fartners in every ‘neigh- 
borhood to organize, formally or informally, and 
find out just what the local banks will do. Last 
year it was repeatedly stated by the minority of 
bankers who were willing to lénd money on cot- 
ton, that few farmers applied for such loans. Let 
not that be said this year. We must Keep the 
crop from being rushed to market at present prices, 
and that means that farmers Must avail them- 
selves of all the codperation afforded by banks— 
for many owners must have advances in order to 
meet pressing obligations. And remember this: 
It hurts prices just as much for your neighbor's 
crop to be rushed to market as for your own crop 
to be. Consequently we should have neighborhood 
action everywhere, “with the stronger farmers 
jomimeg to help the weaker ones. 

“If it were only twelve months Jater and our 
Federal Reserve banking system were in oper- 
ation,” Secretary McAdoo said to the writer a year 
ago, “we could handle this cotton situation with- 
out any trouble.” That system is in operation 
now, it is on trial, and the United Sfates Govern- 
ment positively asserts that the banks can finance 
the crop—and at reasonable interest charges—if 
they will. It’s up to the system and the banks. 
And we appeal to them to see that aid is extended 
—not primarily to the commercial and speculative 
classes, but to the man at the bottom, the man 
whose sweat and labor actually produced the cot- 
ton. And-unless such aid is extended, it is only 
fair to say that somehow or other we are going to 
get a system that will recognize its duty to agri- 
culture as well as to commerce, manufactures ‘and 
transportation and that the whole agricultural 
South will at once move with hurricane-like force 
for an absolutely new deal in barking. 


Demand the Incerperation of Rural Com- 
munities 
N THE next page we are pointing out the 
many advantages of the Township System of 
Government. The next question is: What 
can we do about it? It seems to us that we ought 
to do two things. 

First, of course, we ought to work for the adopt- 
ion of the Township System of Government all 
over the South. , Jefferson’s own words and New 
England’s. own experience should be enough to 
commend it to-us, but the facts are that this town- 
ship system is net an invention of Massachusetts 
and her sister states, but is really apart of the :po- 
litical heritage of our Anglo-Saxon race, a sintple 
adaptation of the ancient “folk moots” by which 
our English and German ancestors settled their 
local affairs for centuries and centuries before any 
part of America was settled. 





A most important point to be emphasized, "+00," cS 
ings, be- * 


is that these New England. township. me 
ing mass meetings of all voters, partisan or fae- 
tional lines are ignored in electing local officers 
and deciding tocal. issues. 

But to get this Township System generally 
adopted in. your state of course will take time, and 
we have plenty of communities that cant afford to 


oes 3 j Se oe 5 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER — 
wait till the whole state acts~ The thing to de in 
such cases, as we sée it, is to demand the ee 
tion of rural communities for local self-govera 
inent just as a handful of townspeople einer 
may have theniselves incorporated for local self- 
government. A district about five miles sqtate 
with the school as the cefiter, as the far-seting 
Jefferson proposed in 1780, we believe is still the 
ideal. Sampson County, N. C., m the Ingold and 
Salemburg community plans described in our isstte 
of May 22, points the way. In each case the 
farmers there have laid off a district about two 
anda half miles in each direction from the con- 
solidated school; they have organized a “Commun- 
ity League” composed of alf the citizens, to meéet 


together and discuss plans for community petter- 


ment just as the people do in the-New England 
township meeting; and they have prepared a bill 
fer incorporfation, which they are going to push 
through the next Legislature, giving them virtually 
the same powers of local sélf-govérnment already 
described as belonging to every New England 
township. 

There’s the plan, all worked out; Mr. Subscriber ; 
and if your community has ‘the ri#eéht spirit, it has 
only to follow the path already clearly marked. 

When Latimer and Ridley were burned at the 
stake in. Oxford for-opinion’s sake, Latimer ex- 
claimed (we quote from memory): “Be of good 
cheer, Ridley; by God’s help we shall light a fire 
it’ England this day that will shine throughout the 
Kingdom!” And so, without the bitterness of. any 
martyrdom, we believe that the few rural com- 
munities in. the South that now take the lead in 
this matter, ofganizing and incorporating for local 
self-government, will light a fire that will blaze 
throughout the South—bringing about at last the 
realization of Jefferson’s dream and the general 
adoption of the Township System, “the most per’ 
fect invention ever devised by the wit of man for 
the perfect exercise of self-government.” 





Meeting of Farmers’ State Convention 


HE Farmers’ State Convention of North Caro-~- 

lina closed a successful session last Thursday, 

the program previously published in The 
Progressive Farmer being carried out almost to 
the letter. Mr. Roger A. Derby, the brilliant young 
Sandhill leader, was elected President for the en- 
suing year, with W. I. Wright of Sampson County, 
G. A. Holderness, of Edgecombe, and R. N. Barber, 
of Haywood County, as Vice-Presidents. Secretary 
Thomas E. Browne was fittingly re-elected. 

Resolutions were adopted as ‘follows: 

1. Commending the farm life school movement, 
and moonlight schools for teaching Gtowiisig il- 
literates to read. 

2. Dervending the repeal of the crop-lien sys- 
tem and rebuking the last House of Representa- 
tives for killing the Senate bill on this subject. 

3. Urging the incorporation of rural communi- 
ties ‘and the organization of “Community Leagues,” 
as well as local organizations of farmers*and farm 
women. | 

4. Endorsing the State Bureau of Publicity 
movement for bringing more white settlers into 
North Carolina. 

5. Asking for an international conference to 
settle the question of cotton tare. 

6. Asking farmers to hold cotton for higher 
prices and urging banks to aid. 

7. Demanding rural credits legislation, aiding 
landless men to buy. land on’the long-time amorti- 
gation plan, and asking farmers to coéperate with 
Prof... W. R. baien * in io tee es en creait 
unions. *» . ng 


A Thought tor the Wepk:” 


F's: grapes and wild muscadi ‘glustering in 





. 


the fields;‘perfect days with witte-like® sim- 
light after.the dreary: months ‘of ram; mirror 
streams in the dreamy woods. chintguapins; Squir- 
rels and watermelons—ttien, night’ with ‘her glor- 
ious Harvest moon; fires gleaming from a hundred 
hills in the tobaceo country, and the plankéty- 
plunk of the merry banjo talking to your heart— 
ah, September, queen of all the months of the 
year !—Danbury Reporter. 
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Fhe South Must Give Rural Communities 
Self-Government 


* POINTED out im -last week's Progressive 

Farmer the three things that Wave made New 

England gréat—Beoks and Banks and Town- 
ship Government, or Education, Thrift and Dem- 
ocracy. 

Htow Educatiow and Thrift have helped, I then 
‘tried to make plain. This week I wish to point 
‘out the great influence of New England’s Town- 
ship System of Government, pronounced by Thom- 
as Jefferson “the wisest invention ever devised by 
the wit of man for the perfect exercise of self-gov- 
erntment”—and if anybody has ever been an au- 
thority on self-government Thomas Jefferson was. 

“The governments of the Southern states Before 

the Civil War”, a great Southern statesman has 
said, “while in forma democracy, were in fact an 
aristotracy”; and. speaking broadly, it is trué to 
this day of our states and counties that they are 
not as democratic as they ought to be. It may 
not be an aristocracy which rules, but in too many 
cases it is a political ring or clique without the 
virtues of an aristocracy. 

We sitiply haven’t the machinery for letting the 
people rule if a real and effective way; and per- 
haps not one person in fifty’ who calls himself a 
follower and disciple of. the immortal Jefferson 
realizes: that he declared that this Township-Sys- 
tem of Governthent—“the subdivision of the coun- 
ties into wards” for self-government—was the 
very foundatiofitstone of democracy. 


As soon as the Revolution was over, he télis us, 


he drew a bill for the Virginia Legislature which 
proposed to lay off every county into self-govern- 
ing wards or townships five or six miles square 
with a public school in the center; and as long as 
he lived he never ceased to urge the importance of 
this action. As long as he had breath, he declar- 
ed when an old man, he was goitig to fight for 

_ just two things: “public education and the subdi- 
vision of the courities into wards (townships): I 
ccnsider the continuance of the republican gov- 
ernment as absolutely hanging on these two 
hooks.” And in 1816 he wrote: “The article near- 
est my Hedrt is the subdivision of the counties 
into wards (or townships).” 

Perhaps I ought to. say here that New England- 
ers calla township a “towrl’ though everybody in 
it may be a farmer with no sign of a village, but to 
avoid confusion I shall substitute the word “town- 
ship” throughout this article. 


& ? 

The Township System Explained 

OW why was Jefferson so supremely inter- 

ested in establishing the Township System 

of Government in the South? It wasn’t be- 
cause he sitnply had a theory that it was “the wis- 
est invention ever devised for the perfect exercise 
of selfsgovernthert”, but because the experience of 
New England had provwel-it so. ‘Jefferson saw that 
with the county as the smallest unit of govern- 
ment in the “South, the people as a whole would 
not control. There was no provision for general 
mass=meetings of afl the voters of the county to 
control their affairs, and if there had been, dis- 
tances in-a-county were too great-for all the people 
to come together. Consequently Jefferson realized 
that if the cotinty was to be the smaliest unit of 
government, a féw ‘aristocrats or a few bosses 
would control; and it is undoubtedly true that the 
aristocratic classes in Virginia realized the same 
thing and, consequently prevented the establish- 
mént of the Township System he advocated. 

Let us sé¢e just how this Township System 
works. I have long been ititerested in it, and when- 
{ found I was going up into Massachusetts recent- 
ly, I determined to look into it more closely than 
ever before. 

Each county in New England is subdivided into 
just suth townships as Jefferson proposed in Vir- 
ginia—communities about five miles square so that 
the farthest citizen.is two and one-half miles from 
the center—and’ each ‘township is “a smafl republic 
iv itself”, as he declared. Once every year: all the 
voters of the townships come.together in: mass- 
meeting to elect theif officérs, ‘to vote_npon all 
questions affécting the community’s welfa¥e, ard 
to decide upon taxes for schools, roads,.and other 
purposes; and similar mass ‘meetings: stay be 
called at any*titie (upon petition ofa proper pro- 
portion of voters): to pass. upon any other Pubjtic 
question that*may come up. 

Gordon, imi his “History of Tadependente-.in the 
United States”, describes. a New. England. “town- 
ship teeting” in Revolutionary times in. words 
just as applicable to-day : 


“Every. township is an incorporated republic. 
The selectmen (township cot#itissioners) upon 
their own authority, or upon the application of 
a certain number of citizens, issue a warrant 


By CLARENCE POE 


for the calling of a township meeting. The 
watrant mentions the business to be engaged 
in, and no other can be\legally executed. The 
inhabitants are warned to attend;.and they 
that are present, though not a quarter or a 
tenth of the whole, have a right to proceed 
* * ® Each individual’ has an equal liberty 
of delivering his opinion, and is not liable to 
be silenced or brow-beaten by a richer or 
greater citizen than -himself. Every freeman 
or freeholder gives his vote or not, and for or 
against, as he pleases, and each vote weighs 
equally whether that of the highest or lowest 
inhabitant.” 
oe 


Hew Each Community Rules Itself ~ 


T THESE annual township meetings the peo- 
ple elect a board of threé, five, or seven se- 
lecttnen or township commissioners who see 

that the laws are enforced and have authority to 
look after the welfare of the township about as 
our county commissioners look after the welfare 
of a coutity or a board of aldermen a town. Other 
officers chosen are: 


A township clerk; 

Township tax assessors; 

A tax collector; 

A township treasurer ; 

Road supervisors ; 

Constable ; 

School committeemen ; 

Fence viewers (to settle 
fences ; 

9. Overseers of the poor (to look after pau- 
pers’;) 

10. Field drivers (to look after 
hogs, sheep) ; 

11. A focal board of health (to codperate with 
county and state boards in improving health con- 
ditions)’; . 

12. Library trustees. 


disputes about 


stray. cattle, 


Most of these officers (except tax collectors, 
constables, etc., paid by fees) serve without pay, 
just as school committeemen do in the South, sim- 
ply because they feel a pride in doing a citizen’s 
duty. Thus the great author and philosopher Em- 
erson served a term as field driver in his town- 
ship! 

And eyerything that deserves the attention of 
the voters gets it at the annual township meeting. 
“If there is any -new plan or any change in old 
plans that we bélieve would help the community”, 
as one Massachusetts man said to me, “we begin 
talking about it and agitating it beforé the annual 
township meeting.- Ten voters can gét any perti- 
nent subject listed for discussion and action by 
their fellow-citizens, and this means that every- 
thing worth while gets a hearing. Even a crank 
can likely get riine men to sign with him and have 
hts idea brought forward!” 


Just to give an idea of how completely the people 
rule themselves in these New England communi- 
ties or townships, I may mention a warrant I saw 
for the annual mass meeting of the voters of Had- 


-ley Township, in Hampshire County which I vis- 


ited. It provided for discussion and ‘action upon 
the following subjects: 


1. To select & moderator. 

2. To hear reports of township officers. 

3. ‘To elect township officers for the ensuing year. 

4. Road and bridge improvement. 

5. License or no license, 

. To confirm or reject the men proposed by the select- 
men for jurors in ithe county court. 
To consider appropfiations for the ensuing year. 

8. To consider plans for having the State Highway 
come through Hadley township. 

8. Should we close Hockanum school and transport pu- 
pile there to the central school? 

10. To consider lighting the township hal! (of commun- 
ity center) with gas. 

1h. Po cain ata ‘plans for 
equipment 

12, Sheuld the Township spend $300 to improve the road 
from 


improving the fire-fighting 


Thomas Fidherty’s to the four corners at East: Mad- 


Better drainage of Shipman’s swamp. 
Appropriations for the High School. 
Should the @harge for renting the 
for dances and entertainments be reduced? 
16. Should the Township spend $100.to harden the¥road 
from P. Ryan’s to the North Amherst line? 


& 
Time for the Seuth to Fellow Jeffersen 


A ND even this list of sixteen subjects does not 


Tewnship Hall 


exhaust fhe list of topics listed for action by 

‘the freemen of Hadley Township. But this 
simple recital of some of the things discussed and 
settled by the people themselves once a year at 
least, in each New England neighborhood—this 
ought to make it clear how free and unhampered 
is the stream of progress under the Township Sys- 
tem-of Government, and how damned and clogged 


Local 


is the stream here in the South where we have 
nothing but the county to act for-us, and the small 
communities have no power whatever except to 
elect their constables. Or rather we stiould ‘say 
that the small rural communities, the ¢corimunities 


-of farmers, hawe no power whatever except this, 


for just as soon as a community of- villagers is 
formed, it is incorporated and given all these pow- 
ers. In other words, the townspeople ev 

have local ‘self-government, while communities of 
farmers have rio such power. 

Consider conditions in your own courity, Mr. 
Farmer. The people never have any stated time 
for getting together in mass-meeting unless it is 
in county conventions of their respective political 
parties Once every two years, and this plan does 
practically nothing toward helping community 
progress. In the first place, distatices are so great 
that only a small part of the voters attend. In the 
second place, theconvention is so interit upon the 
distribution of offices and upon state and National 
politics, that county affairs of real importance get 
scant attention. And in the third place it’s a meet- 
ing for the whole county, and the members have 
no time to listen to any plan you have for the im- 
provément of your own particular neighborhood 
or township. 

Moreover, the county commissioners or other 
governing body of ‘the county are elected to look 
at everything from the standpoint of the county, 
and cannot, if they would, work out plans for local” 
betterment as well as the people would do for 
themselves—to say nothing of the humiliation the 
freemen of any township must feel in having to 
entreat a lot of official bosses higher up about the 
management of every item of their own affairs. — 
And yet nearly all-over the South not only are 
people in rural cOmmunities or townships without 
power to act for themselves, but in hundreds of 
cases they muist_even go up to the state capital, 
hat in hand, and beg a crowd of city lawyers ina 
state legislature for the power to wegulate such 
purely local matters as chickens running at latge 
or the drainage of a stagnant stream! 

And yet the South calls itself free and demo- 
cratic! Great Heavens ! 
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Keep the Counties Big and Give Local 
Communities Self-government 


F COURSE our people have felt the burden 

of this shameful system or lack of system, 

and in a blundering way we have been feel- 
ing about for a remedy. But the trouble is that 
in trying to improve matters we have jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire by splitting up cown- 
ties and making more counties—each new county 
meaning a new sheriff, a new register, a tiew clerk, 
a new treasurer, a new jail, a new poorhouse, and | 
Heaven only knows how many other things and 
persons, all to be supported from the people's 
taxes. Or frequeritly one Section of a farming 
county in which a rich city is located has had it- 
self set apart into a new county, leaving the old . 
rural county without any revenues from the city 
its farmers have helped to make rich. 

The thing to do instead of all this is to keep the 
counties big so that the burden of supporting 
county officers will be light and’so that really usé- 
ful county officers may be provided—a county sup+ 
erintendent of schools, a county ‘health officer, de- 
monstration agent, and a woman’s work agent 
(for canning, poultry and housework), each em- 
ployed for his or her whole time—and at fhe same 
time give the people of cach locality power to 
manage their own affairs through the Township 
System, 

In other words, we need local self-government 
for rere? distviste just ew we diveudy have for town 
districte—only local self-government doesn't mean 
at all that the state should. not set a minimum 
standard in education and morals-and public pro- 
gress below which no community should ‘be allow- 
ed to fall (while leaving the community free to go 
as much further as it wished), just as the law sets 
certain moral or legal standards below which a 
citizen cannot fall and stay out of jail, though he 
may be as much better a man as he pleases. The 
whole state is injured, for example, if one town- 
ship lets it citizenship deteriorate through ignor- 
ance or drunkenness, and so the state has a right 
to say that at least a six-months school-term mast 
be given in every township and that no whiskey- 
selling must be permitted. Or if one township is 
infested with cattle ticks, other townships are in- 
jured, and so the state may set a minimum stand- 
ard here. But apart from these minimum stand- 
ards for the whole state set by the pubfte opinién 
of the whole state, each locality should rule it- 
self. 





4 (Oke Sree 
Keep Your Home. 
| Really Clean 


,. Net just free from visible dirt, bnt_free 
from disease and hidden dangers. 

- 20:-Mule Team Borax will: prove your 
best heiper.: 

.. Sinks and. drain: pipes -are breeding 
Places for gorms of all kinds. . Theso 
avenues for the spread of disease may be 


clean by flooting tiem 


-made 

daily with a strong.-sclation of - Borax 
and boiling water.. This. will. remove. the 
germs and odors and Jessen the danger of 
contagion from this source. : 


BORAX 


Everyone Pleased With The 
rogressive Farmer 
ewards. 


Roberdale, N. C., August 2, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 
I received the Kitchen Seta few 
days ago and am well pleased with it. 
Wishing you great success, I am, 
Yours truly, 
MRS. W. R. McINTOSH. 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Breaking All Records. 


‘ ‘The value of an Adler 
er be 


Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 


eines, S 
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5; Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















Suggestions for September 


September. turns the green~ leaves ‘brown, 
October winds. then ‘shake them: down, 


(ANNING .and- pickling now savé 
worlds.of work later, make a full 
table and cut down the‘store bill. 
Bere ae 
Shake and sun the blankets and 
winter clothes to be sure there are no 


| moths. 


x * * 


This is the best time of the year 
for the painting, papering and other 
improvements. 

* * * 


If there is any typhoid around be 
sure to have the well water examin- 
ed. It will cost nothing if the doctor 
sends it in for you but $5 if you do it 


yourself. 
: * * * 


Take the inoculation against ty- 
phoid. “North Carolina is giving it 
free. Use your influence to rid your 
state of fever by having it follow this 
state’s example. 

oe ee 


Keep the children away from green 


apples and other fruit if you can. 
x ok O* 


Ripe stewed fruit is good, ripe raw 


your. seed collection in uniform-sized 
bottles. : 

et tae 
_ ,Get a pair_of soft limber-soled shoes 
for Willie to wear to the fair so his 
poor. little feet will neither blister 
nor hurt. 

* * * 

Every North Carolina club should 
prepare for its winter reading by or- 
dering a free loan library from the 
State Library, and those in other 
states should urge their legislators to 
establish such a system. 


YOU CAN GET AN ALL-TIME 
HEALTH OFFICER 


\How You May Know Your Communi- 
ty Needs One—How to Proceed— 
Agencies That Will Help You 


AN we women do anything toward 

getting an all-time health officer?” 
asks a North Carolina correspondent. 
“As far as I know there arenot over 
a dozen of.us women who realize this 
great need, but we work well to- 
gether. : 

“IT have just been to visit my sister 
in a nearby county where they have 
an all-time county doctor and I saw 
the greatest difference between con- 








} HILE walking: down a crowded city 
’ street the other day 

I heard a little urchin to a comrade turn 
and say: 

“Say Jimmie, let me tell yer, I'd be 
happy as a clam 

If I only was de feller dat me mudder 
t‘inks I am, 


“She t’'inks I am a wonder and knows 
her little lad 

Would never mix wi’ nottin’ dat was 
ugly, mean or bad; 

An’ lots o’ times I sit and t’ink how nice 





TRY TO BE THE FELLOW THAT YOUR 
MOTHER THINKS YOU ARE 


*twould be—gee whizz, 
If a feller was de feller dat his mudder 
tinks he is,” 


So, folks, be yours a life of toil or un- 
diluted joy, 
You can still learn a lesson from the 
small unlettered boy; 
Don’t try to be an earthly saint with 
eyes fixed on a star— 
Just try to be the fellow that your 
mother thinks you are. 
—From. “Noodles” Fagen of the Kerr 
Tribune Company. 








fruit is better, plenty of it is best. 
x k 


Baked pears or apples make a 
splendid and healthful dish. 
x ok 


Do you ever stuff peppers with to- 
matoeés, dry bread crunibs, salt, pep- 
per and: butter and thett’bake them? 

* 2 & 

If your roosters are not killed dis- 
pose of them now; they are dead 
weight. 

Moe 

The February-hatched chicks should 

begin laying this month. 
. * * * 


Scatter some Big Boston lettuce 
seed to be ready for transplanting 
next month. Also plant turnips, spin- 
ach and onion sets. 

* 

Wash the milk vessels with soda 
water instead of soap and sun them 
well. 

* * * 

This is bargain month in summer 
material. If you see any standard 
goods very cheap it will pay you to 
buy it and keep it for next year. 

* *® 

Let the children sleep on the 
screened porch: . 
KO O* 


Take off the rigid baby band and 
substitute a soft flexible knitted one 
to avoid rupture. 

* * * 

Simple home remedies; and making 
over last° winter’s clothes are the 
United Farm Women’s programs for 
September. 

* * * 

Did you make any money for the 
United Farm Women, serving ice 
cream and lemonade at the farmers’ 
picnic? 

* * * 

Collect your exhibit for the fall fair 

and then add to it. Be sure to use no 





fruit jar larger than a quart. Put 


ditions there and here. A neighwor’s 
child with scarlet fever was quaran- 
tined and though they swore they 
would have revenge, the doctor saw 
to it that no member of the house- 
hold left the farm. Some of the neigh- 
bors felt sorry for them and started 
to visit them. The-doctof sent word 
to them that they could please 
themselves about visiting but that if 
they did their place would be quaran- 
tined also. 


“One day a lady told me about how 
the county doctor came and asked if 
she minded his sending a sample of 
their drinking water to be examined 
by the state officials as there was too 
much typhoid fever around and he 
wanted to trace it to its source. ‘And 
do you know,’ she said, ‘he found that 
our well was just alive with those ty- 
phoid bugs, and we never suspicioned 
it. It did not take us long to pour 
kerosene in that well and we dumped 
all of our old tin cans in it, too, be- 
cause hauling barrels of water from 
a neighbor’s spring is nothing to get- 
ting sick,’ 


“I came home two weeks ago to find 


that one. of our neighbor’s children 
was permitted to go to school when 
its little sister had scarlet , fever. 
Today half the Homes for ‘miles 
around have scarlet fever. In<one 
home there are seven cases of it and 


in many others three or four. It’ 


seems to me that an all-time ‘health 
officer would have seen to it some- 
how that such a thing would not hap- 
pen, or at least would not be repeat= 
ed. Please tell us what to do.” 

Yes, you women can get an all-time 
health officer, I feel sure. - Did. you 
ever hear about woman’s love of .com- 
munication being God-given that she 
might be the sentiment worker of the 
world? The men may stick their 
fingers in the pie of affairs and eat it, 
but we women are the ones who make 
the pie, and the pie is good or bad 
according to the quality and ability 





hee 


3 Ne Many Uses of 


UNION CARBIDE 


and 
ACETYLENE 


The Union Carbide Company is 
the largest user of industrial horse- 
power in the world. 

nion Carbide is the granite- 
like material that og agg 
“ Tene gas. In 
“— the process 
of manufac- 
ture the 
aiect i 
agara s 

greatrapids at Sault 
Ste. Marie is trans- 
formed into electric 
current, which in turn 
is changed into heat. 
maintain the highest ¢ mperat ain 
intain the em: ure known 
etd twsettedatie 
The of making Acetylene from 
Carbide is so simple it brought this 

into world-wide use. Today te: 
thousands of mine workers are wearing 
acetylene mine lamps. on _ their a 
thousands of acetylene torches are illum- 
nating big out-door construction pro- 
ens of thousands of automobiles 

















ee ae metal cutting 
a light- 
of acetyh eng ight- WELDING 


sands nt week peg haw ne shows are weg ’ 


Panama C: 

And hundreds 
of thousands of 
country home 
families are using 

mad 


packed Une Carbide 
. store and handle as coal. 
it won’t burn can’t explode. 

FOR INFORMATION REGARDING ANY OF 
THE USES OF UNION CARBIDE, ADDRESS 
UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 11 
42nd Street Building, NEW YORK, or 

Peoples Gas Building, CHIGAGO, WL, = (1) 


Pa aint ee Oe! Ph Fs ae ae ae ae ee ee ae ae oe eee 
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VARNISH 


Wh abou t 
needs sere. LB Pine ot Ty e house Fag 
Lucas Home Hel product ** ‘made 

the purpose.”’ ‘Lecas Vi 


Money on Paint’? a ‘ome 
Book of Painting Help.”” Write 


Sohn Laces & Coma 
RS = pheaeiehie.Pe. os 








Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowly. 








fon = 





Saturday, September 4, 1915] 


. Of the maker. Of course you women 
Pi cat get an all-time health officer. 
+ Pérish the thought: that you .cannot. 
-- In the first place, write to your 
-. state board of health and get all the 
| information you can about what steps 
, to'take. “Out of the fullness. of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Your 
state board of health may be able to 
give you active help—I do not know. 

Next you dozen women decide on 
» what to say—a uniform policy, as it 
. wére—and then talk all-time-health- 
officer to every person you see, Ina 
few-weeks or months get the women 
_ together and have someone you know 
- will say the right thing talk to them. 
If you do not know such a person 
ask your state board of health to se- 
lect someone for you. It will if~it 
possibly can. Have some of. your 
ministers begin talking on this sub- 
ject. 
only too gladly. Lose no opportunity 


- to. have the -subject mentioned at ° 


' every: meeting you .can, however 
small, in the county. Get a leader of 
: the men to discuss the subject ‘at the 
farmers’ meeting. Enlist your local 
county papers iri the campaign. A 
greater force for good ean scarcely 
be found in any county. You need 
not take time with the county -medi- 
cal association, as the state board of 
health will attend to that, but you can 
» ask the sympathy and coéperation of 
' the individual physicians.. Having 
worked up sentiment, go then before 
the county commissioners and ask 
them for an all-time county health 
officer. . Get men and women of influ- 
ence from all over the county to go 
and do not let up on them until they 
grant it. You have right and humani- 
ty on your side. e 

- And last, but not least, smile—smile 
- always.. No matter how ridiculous, 
how unreasonable be the answer to 
your kindly remarks about.the need 
and desire for such an official, don’t 
show -the least ruffling of feathers— 
just smile. When it comes to the com- 
missioners—cajole, explain, give facts, 
but don’t harass. And when you have 
your all-time health officer, do this 
thing: support him loyally. . 





- HOW TO PROLONG THE SEASON 
- OF GROWING THINGS 


Flowers and Vegetables Can Be Kept 
for Eating Fresh Long After Jack 
> Frost Has Claimed His Own 


O OFTEN, after frost, I have seen 
J quantities of tomatoes. lying ruin- 
ed on the ground, that L wish to sug- 
gest that all-tomatoes be gathered 
before frost. The larger ones, kept 
_. in a cool place, will ripen nicely, and 
the immature ones make nice pickles. 
The following recipes are good: 
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; Spiced Tomatoes—ig pounds -green toma- 
« toes, sliced; 18 pounds sugar (brown prefer- 
red) % gallon vinegar, % cup salt; % cup 
mixed spices, which may -be tied in small 
cloths, or cooked loose, Cook slowly in por- 
celain-lined, or enameled vessel until toma- 
toes are tender and syrup rich and thick, 

Whole peaches, apples, and pears 
‘. (quartered).-are delicious spiced by 
this recipe. . 

Tomato Soy—Tomato soy is made by’ the 
Same recipe except that half the sugar is 
omitted and 4 pounds. onions and % dozen 
green peppers, both sliced thin, are added. 

Litha beans, green corn, okra, etc., 
atg also often caught by frost. I 
gather even the tiny pods of -okra; 
they keep a long time in a cool place, 
Or they may be canned, or sliced and 
dried. Corn is cut and closely shock- 
ed under shelter, and the bean vines 
are cut and poles pulled up, and they 
‘are put under shelter, too. Results: 
‘We have corn and beans for days 
after they would otherwise be dead: 
(And tle pigs enjoy the stalks and 
vines.) 

Sweet pepper plants are pulled up 
and packed in buckets of damp soil 
on the back porch, and hot pepper 
plants are hung in a cool place to fin- 
ish ripening the pods. My family 
think I am awfully stingy, but I do 
hate for Jack Frost to get the things 
I have worked to make. I even gath- 
er every flower I can get and cover 
as many as possible outside. Winter 
has a beauty all its own, no doubt, 


“growing things, 


The large hearted will respond, 


but I prefer the beauty of ‘living, 
and like to keep 
them with me as long as Iéan:. . 
MRS. J. T. CAMP. 
Rutherford, N.C, + 


Extractives and Alcohol Should Be 
Avoided in Rheumatic Fever 
LMOST every wintefeI am laid up 
with a severe attack of rheumatic 
fever. One person tells me not to eat 
this, and the next one says not eat 
that, until I get weak for food. What 
should ITeat?”.. 

The first thing to dois to keep up 
the strength by plenty of food or else 
you will have anemia as well as rheu- 
matism to combat. Eat three good, 
noufishing, but easily digested; meals 
a day and then something between 
meals. 

First, _what to. avoid—alcohol, 
whether in the form-of whiskey, wine 
or patent medicine. Next, foods rich 
in extractives. This is the name given 
to those solutions in food which have 
no known nutritive value, but are the 





cause of taste and differences of + 


taste. Beef, coffee-and tea are, there- 
fore, to be avoided, though many au- 
thorities do not. differentiate be- 
tween the amount’ of extractive in 
red and white meats. Meat soups and 
beef tea are rich in extractives, and 
also very sweet foods. Sweetbreads 
are little used in the rural South, but 
I mention them among the foods to 
be avoided because they give rise to 
uric acid in the system. 

You may eat all the cream soup you 
wish, also fish, chicken, eggs, cereals, 
salads and cooked vegetables. 

Between meals you can have hot 
gruel and cream, toast and cocoa, etc., 
and just before going to bed a glass’ 
of hot (not boiled) milk may make 
you sleep. 

At the height of the fever it is gen- 
erally considered wise to take only 
milk diluted with lime water. 











DRESS PATTERNS | 


OVER WAIST AND BOLERO 
EFFECTS 


Never was there a year in which last 
year’s materials could be made use of as 
edsily as can be done 
this year. Each one 
of the following pat- 
terns are pretty in 
figured lawn or soft 
silk, while 1346 looks 
well in goods like the 
skirt, colored silk or 
black velvet ribbon. 

The collars in 1346 
are beautiful made of 
sheer lawn and make 
an old dress look like 


new, 
No, 1362 
Ladies Over: Waist 
and two Boleros. Cut 





sizes: Small, 
medium, and large. It 
requires 1% yards of 
material for 
1% -yards of 
material for 
and 1% yards 
ch material for 
eo @& small size. 
cents. 
No. 1358 
Ladies Over Waists. 
Cut in five sizes: 34, 
36, 88, 40 and 42 inch- 
es bust measure. It 
requires 2% yards of 


Price 1 


24-inch material for 
No. 1, and 1% yards 
of 44-inch material for 
2 for a 36-inch 
Price 10 cents. 
No. 1346 
Suspenders, Girdles, 
and Vestees for La- 
dies, Cut in _ three 
sizes: Small, medium, 
and large. It requires 
for No, 1 and for No. 
2 % yard of 36-inch 
material, and for No, 
3,-% yard of 27-inch. 
material for the me- 
dium size. Price 10 
cents, 2. 
Address, Pattern Department, 


The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


THE AMBITION OF HIS LIFE 

Herford sat next to a soulful poetess 
at dinner one night, and that dreamy 
one turned her sad eyes upon him. “Have 
you no other ambition, Mr. Herford,” she 
Cemanded, “than to force people to degrade 
themselves by laughter?” 

Yes, Hereford had an ambition. 
of an ambition, Some day 
gratify it. 

The woman résted her elbows on the table 
and propped her face in her long, sad hands, 
and glowed into Mr. Herford’s eyes. “Oh, 
Mr. Herford,” she said, “Oliver! Tell me 
about it,” 

“I want to throw an egg into an electric 
fan,” said Herford, simply. 





A whale 
he hoped to 


To heeei'alhe Arbuckles’ Coffee 
used every week would require a 
coffee pot almost as tall as the 
Statue of Liberty —305 feet high, 


Get a ‘pobtaas of Arbuckles’ Coffee, 


either whole-bean or ground, from your 


grocertoday. Learn why it is wy Oe far on 
most popular coffee in America. 
signatures are good for premiums.. ng 
them.. Write for our big free premium 
catalog. Arbuckle -Bros., 71- Qe W. 
Street, New York. , 


ater 











.Kodak Record AQ 


Make your written records more valuable by illus- 
trating them with Ko@ak pictures of stock and buildings 
and crops and orchards. 

Ilustrated booklet “‘ Kodak on the Farm,” free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, RocuesTer, N. Y. 


XN 














Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 
‘OMAN and CHILD: 


te not at dealer's send 


8 months. $1 for 4 men’s Silk Faced teed « 
months. #3 for pra, Pasion 14 strand Sik. — 
to children 


A moth teacher's ig Buster's speech to 
on “A MIRACLE OF Or INDESTRY. Te pa @ lucid aru ef 
Soren oy 


told deectnt of moral WITH EACH ORDER. 





cotton growing, ee ar" 
BUSTER snopes 8 nopent NUS. 77 herman Ave. Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
r aler's Price [het on R. equest. 














Coffee Direct from Roaster to Consumer. Send us 


= will send you 5 pounds delicious coffee and —- 
r 4 pounds pure mons Coffee. Order today. 


roast and m toniorre 
DAL ¥ COFFEE Mana. 
New Oriteans, La. 


We Will Pay You $120 ‘3 Gaeta? “oasines 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlant 





S36 Bolivar Sireet, 








WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


_aclean, well-edited, high- 
Because class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 













The Seeds for the Seuth 


Full ‘stocks of recleaned ‘Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
‘Oats ‘and ‘Vetch. 





Lavgest stock of crimson, red and sapling clovers, alfalfa 
and other fieldeand:garden seeds. 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated free catalogue and 
price list just issued. 


VWOOD, STUBBS & Cco., Inc., 











" [Dependable Power for Plowing] 








line-sent' free-upon re- 





THE. FRICK STEAM TRACTOR is a farm tool of universal 

L onldlaaee: Itgives steady r that is adequate forall occasions. 

It develops:more than its rated‘horse-power. You will not find that 
the. Frick “lacks*tne:power to run that'mew machine."* The Frick 
or | is a center crank, independent mounted engine with all gearing en- 


Engines closéd—~and:aneasy steaming boiler. Just the mechine-for 

THRESHING Hi mM MING B BUILD’ 
Paresh | Bele Hern “i 
Saw ‘Mills | CORN SHELLING « ‘STUMPS ar 


This tractor will provea big money-maker on’ your farm. Write today for prices and full 
information. 




















~ 
Every Year You Have to Face 
Mr. Plantation Owner: tieiumBer PROBLEM. 
u have thousands of big, fine,'s t trees on your plantation that will make more 
nonlinear youcanuse. The‘ Mraveling” mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
for yo ‘you. Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install: a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, moneyand tem- 
@ ‘per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants py and 


causing them to make-more, :thereby increasing 
your rentals, 


Now is the Time.to Act. 

Don’t tet Even. me Wenge einen in value—write for 
Catalogue H ee ee information. Re- 
member, we siaee ve been building the ‘eat possible ma- 
chinery. tor nearly fifty years—serviceabie machinery Is 
oe capes ite us your wants. Our terms are most 
ibera 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) E 




















Our Educational Directory 








Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


A high- ——e Institution for young men.and boys, preparing 
for business ‘life, teaching, or. advanced oc)ass*in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations ‘with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops -self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Oarofina. 
Commodious briek buildings on elevated, shady campus. ‘Splen- 
did athletic grounds... Total expenses .for ‘the session. under $225. 
Many things you will want to know'set forth:in illustrated % 
sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N.C. 














East Carolina Teachers Training ‘School | 


A State Sehool ‘to ‘train ‘teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. very energy is 
direeted to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to*teach. Fall term: begins 
September 21,1915. ‘For catalogue and other information address 


Robt. H. Wright, President, ‘Greenville, N.C. 
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THE, PROGRESSIVE FAR 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





- Devoted‘to Organization, GoGperation:and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer 
Contributing Editors: | EnW. DABBS, Ex-Prosidont South Carolina Farmers’ Union: 
C. C. WRIGHT, Executive Committeeman National Farmers’ Union 


Rorth Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 


How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 


How May We tmprove Oar ‘Lecal 
Schools, or Help Grown-up Illiterates 
Learn to Read? 











EGONOMIGAL AND EFFIGIENT 
GOVERNMENT 





Farmers Should Demand This in 
County, State and Nation, Eliminat- 
ing Political Jobbery 


HE waste in Governmental admin- 

istration, all the way from *coun- 
ties -up ‘to the National administra- 
tion, through ‘unsystematized and -un- 
businesslike meth- 
ods, is appalling. It 
is true that much 
of this extrava- 
gance and ‘waste 
is the product of 
the ‘party spoils 
system under 
which appoint- 
ments are used 
by the victori- 


MR. GREEN ous candidates. to 
reward ‘political ~workers for party 
service. It is a- terrible indict- 


ment against eur democratic form 
of government that ‘positions which 
should be filled on a basis of fitness 


rand merit should be turned over to 


congressmen and senators.as.a sort of 
‘political graft, at the expense of the 
tax payers, to be parceled out as are- 
ward for campaign party service, 
which service frequently embodies 
questionable methods, so much so, 
that many ‘of our best and most con- 
scientious men: consider it morally 
wrong to engage in such political 
scramble. 

Added to this is the useless multi- 
plicity of offices, creating new jobs, at 
public expense, to further reward. po- 
litical friends, and a system of nepo- 
tism has also become common, ‘so 
much so that the press has*recently 
exposed the scheme under which con- 
gressmen and senators provide paying 
jobs, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
for members of their own families, 
and the recent revelation that con- 
gressmen have members of their own 
families on the Government: pay 
roll, while these same sons are 
in college ‘or otherwise engaged, 
was less astounding than the fact 
that “congressmen are bold -enotgh 
to. defend. that sort’ cof © nepo- 
tism and Way it is right! The best 
business men of the country estimate 
that under the proper systematization 
and elimination of useless officers and 


employees on the Government: pay ” 


roll the United States Government 
could be maintained, even more ef- 
ficiently, at a cost of three hundred 
million dollars annually less than the 
present expenses. Let me digress here 
to suggest that three hundred million 
dollars would:afford the basis to start 
a right respectable rural credit sys- 
tem, 

But we don’t have to go as far as 
Washington to find the need for the 
elimination of near-graft and ‘useless 
expenses in governmental administra- 
tions. When asked what -he would 
charge to run all the offices at a court 
hotise in one of our middle counties, 
on an efficient, businesslike system, an 
auditor answered, “$4,500.” The ad- 
ministration at that courthouse was 
then costing $9,000 per year. Why 
waste $4,500 which is so much needed 
in public improvements and for other 
useful purposes? It is a well+known 
fact that clerks and deputies.do, prac- 
tically.all the work in*each county of- 
fice. Certainly one good superintend- 
ent or: overseer ‘could supervise the 


| work of all the offices combined with- 


out employing a ten-dollar overseer 
to look-after-a $2 clerk.in each count 
office. If a-successful business con 
cern should employ an expensive ‘sup- 
erintendent for each employee in th 
establishment, it would speedily g 
into bankruptcy. 
No business enterprise in this coun; 
try could remain solvent ifit employ. 
ed the extravagant business syste 
that -is employed in -our count 
government scheme. The same ov: 
erlapping and expensive -multiplic 
ity .of service prevails in ever 
department of the ‘state -govern 
ment.and to some*extent:in our stat 
educational institutions. .But det m 
remind you in this.connection, that w 
need not. expect .any change$ in th 
interest of greater efficiency and econ 
omy in administrative «government! 
unless some.non-partisan organize 
agency like the Farmers’ Union, take 
the initiative in promoting these-ec 
nomic reforms. A’ change .that-cal 
for the elimination of apart of thi 
political patronage of a party ma 
chine is not going to be endorsed, o 
advocated, by the beneficiaries of thi 
prevailing extravagant system.—J 





COMMISSIONER GRAHAM: 
RURAL COUPERATION 


a 
Getting “Southern “Farmers ‘to Ado 
Business-like Methods [s a Pr 

lem That Must Be Solved 


OUR book, “How Farmers Codép 

erate and Double Profits,” has se¢ 
me to thinking about the problems 
discusses. 

The advantages of codperation, 
that two or more with equal opp 
tunities can accomplish more th 
one, are so evident that I shall not 
tempt to-argue the proposition. T 
Southern man, especially the farme 
inherits.a disposition to flock to hi 
self; while the Northern people le 
cated in bunches, as shires, hundre 
townships, .etc., developed associati 
or interest in each other. The Sout 
erner went to his farm and seldol 
saw fellow citizens except on pub 
occasions. His unit was the captain 
“beat” or district, and -mititary sei 
vice was the most common: ¢ause 
meeting or association. Either 
these conditions can be pragticed f 
ther than‘is desirable or profitable. 

The inherited characteristics ma 
it more difficult to get the Southe 
farmer to codperate. ‘You ~menti 
many ‘ways in which he could 
should: do ‘so to ‘his betterment. A 
business agent of an alliance, I ha 
seen it done» with profit, especially 
buying. I think it was shown duri 
the Alliance m@gement that merch 
dising was not a profitable calling 
that out of an average of 100'engagin 
in it, 95 failed, two prospered, 
three broke even. This “was ‘quite: 
surprise to the farmers who hé 
imagined that the merchant ‘was al 
sorbing all that they made, and t 
it was only necessary for all t 
farmers to go to merchandisi 
through the Alliance in order to 
come rich, but I.never could see -w 
would-be the customers. I think t 
perhaps preventing the Alliance fr 
going into merchandising was 
greatest benefit I contributed to # 
cause. It is true that a few Allian 
made money in codperative stor 
but I do not think there were 10 o 
of the more than 2,000. 

The business agency system whit 
I formulated is much better. Unde 
it the business agent takes orders f 
a certain number of hats, or ‘pants, 
suits of clothes of certain sizes, @ 
yards of cloth; the fund is security = 
the seller that the goods will. be pa 
for when received, if-according to or 
der. When the transaction is ov 


each man receiving and paying f . 








Saturday, September 4, 1915] 


what he received, or rejecting it for 

‘ot being as ordered, there is nothing 
eft but the boxes in which the goods 
same. A merchant’s profits are near- 
ly always on his shelves in unsold 
goods or on his books in unpaid ac- 
counts; by the business agent system 
these evils are avoided. Strictly bus- 
iness principles should be used in the 
transaction. I did a business of over 
$5,000 and lost only $2, which was due 
for a sack of flour, and I could have 
collected this or punished the man in 
a criminal suit, as I caused every man 
to give a mortgage. 

As for coéperation, the greatest loss 
is in the sale of the cotton crop. The 
mistake is that no preparation is 
made until the crop is ready for mar- 
ket. It has in most cases already been 
sold, and these efforts are generally 
to delay the time of delivery and of 
satisfying the debts contracted 
against it. We cannot handle the 
crop as a whole. There may be spas- 
modic relief for a short time and toa 
few persons, but we will never see the 
condition we desire until each farmer 
owns his crop as was the condition in 
the olden times. A man can do as he 
* pleases with his cotton when he owns 

it, but as long as it belongs to some 
one else his delay of payment makes 
trouble not only to the man he owes, 
but nearly always to every creditor 
_of his creditor. If each farmer owns 
his crop, cotton will bring a satisfac- 
tory price whether there are ten or 
twenty million bales. 

vhe rural credit that has ruined the 
South is the mortgage on the crop,— 
not always the recorded mortgage, 
but if a man can get the goods with- 
out the mortgage, and buys them 
to be paid out of the crop it 
is nevertheless a mortgage. Buying 
what can and should be _ raised 
on the farm for its maintenance and 
attempting to raise one crop to pro- 
* cure the money to buy it with, is the 
base of all the trouble. Rural cash is 
the first need, and as is the case in 
other matters, we may not expect a 
satisfactory system of credits until 
there is more cash. Unfortunately 
there seems to_be an idea among 
many of our farmers that there is 
some way to get property or money 
without paying for it. This is much 
to be regretted and is only a delusion. 
I saw the illusion in members of the 
Alliance, and doubt not you have seen 
it in the Union. The sooner all such 
ideas can be eliminated the sooner 
will those interested be induced to 
appreciate matters as they are. 

I think your book calculated to ben- 
eft the farmer by causing him to 
think; when he will stop to do this 
then we can expect to see him ad- 
vance, W. A. GRAHAM. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


FARMERS MUST PRICE THEIR 
OWN PRODUCTS 


The Three Classes of Farmers and 
the Difficulties Two Classes Pre- 
sent 


AP HE farmer today doesn’t have the 
privilege of naming the price of 
a single article he produces. When 
he takes anything to market he has 
to ask the buyer what he will give 
him for it. On the other hand from 
the biggest business concern down to 
the blackest blacksmith, each man 
makes his price on his products. For 
~ instance, PT were to go into a black- 
smith shop and begin tellling him 
what I'd give him for a hame hook 
or some other article, he’d think Id 
gone crazy. I’m of course, going to 
ask him what he’ll take for it. But 
that is just what the farmers are do- 
ing. They are letting the other fel- 
low do the pricing both ways. 

I may never live to see it, but be- 
fore farming gets to be a success as 
it should be, farmers will have the 
privilege of pricing their products. 

And to accomplish this, farmers 
must organize and sell their products 
through agents, each neighborhood 
acting through its agent, codperating 
with the county agent, the different 
counties with the state, the state 
with the National agent, completely 





doing away with the middleman. Of 
course, we must have the advantage 
of a rural credit system that will se- 
cure loans for long terms on small 
interest. 

And organizing the farmers as they 
exist in the South today, seems to 
me a proposition indeed. There are 
three classes, beginning with the aris- 
tocratic class, or to put it plainer, the | 
man who takes his family, because he | 
feels himself better than his neigh- 
bors, and moves away to other parts 
to educate his children, when he 
should have been the mud sill of a 
good school at home. To this class 
also belongs the man who because 
his surroundings are not what he de- 
sires moves to town, renting out his 
farm as quickly to Negroes as to 
whites. His eyes are on the dollar 
and not the interest of his country. 
He is the man who in all events is 
engaged in other business in town 
and who when the time confes to 
gather in the crops and meet all obli- 
gations, if the prices are not what he | 
wishes, can, if he hasn’t the money to 
hold his crops, borrow all he wants 
to hold for better prices, while the 
farmer who is not able to do this, has 
to take whatever is offered him, for | 
his time merchant and fertilizer man | 
have to be paid. | 

The second or middle class who are 
the backbone of any nation, with the 
neighborly codperation of the aris- | 
tocracy could accomplish what they 
feel they justly deserve, and on this 
class depends the future of the coun- | 
try, for the first-class as they now 
exist are the greatest hindrance to! 
farming that it has to cope with. 

The third or illiterate class of 
whites, when you begin to talk co- 
6peration or organization to them, 
are as suspicious as the old time Ne- 
gro over the rabbit foot. Everything 
you suggest they think only a plan to 
rob them. 

I long to see the time when the 
banker, merchant, farmer and every 
other honest business man will feel 
a mutual interest in one another 
and when each neighborhood will 
organize and every white man, re- 
gardless of his breeding, financial or 
social circumstances, provided his 
principle is all right, shall have the 
same show. Then you have taken a 
long step toward solving the market- 
ing problem. 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


—Two hundred to four hundred nounds of 


Armours 
fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure early 


maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; a good clover 
catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Greensboro, N. C. 








In an organization like this, in ship- 
ping eggs, berries or any like pro-| 
duct, each man could be known by | 
number and if any article proved in- | 
ferior, then the individual and not} 
the entire organization would have ; 
to suffer loss. Each neighborhood 
could decide on certain breeds of | 
livestock, poultry, etc., thereby ship- | 
ping in carload lots. As it is here} 
now, we know nothing but the local } 
market and it can be glutted any 
morning before breakfast. 

It may be I have the wrong ideas 
about some of these things but as 
conditions are today there’s not a de-! 
<ent living in farming alone for the | 
average farmer. We must change our |! 
methods, and education wiil come 
nearer solving the problem than any- 
thing else in the world. S. F. CAIN. 

Tarheel, N. C. 





A Trade Name 


OW that the shipping season is 

coming on and our farm products 
will be put upon the markets to go 
forth to various parts of the country 
to cheer and make glad the palates of 
the epicurean, we ought and should 
adopt a trade name; something to de- 
termine our produce from that sent ! 
by other sections, something to give 
individuality to our products, some- 
thing to advertise our section, some- | 
thing which, when fruit or produce 
was wanted again, would make the 
consumer think of us and our section, 
something that would picture to the | 
foreign consumer an ideal Southern 
community, something to make a tie 
between producer and consumer so 
strong that weeks and months and 
years would fail to destroy the taste. 
Create a taste that lingers—Moore 
County News. 











Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets New on Sale te 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Het Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Peints 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickéts on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YORK, RALEIGH, N. C. 


TRAVELING PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, 











APPLER SEED OATS 


I raised 106 bushels per acre this year on a small tract, while my entire crop averaged 85 
bushels per acre. 

Mr. W. R. Ritch, of Yazoo City, Farm Demonstrator for Yazoo County, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has written me the following letter: 


United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 
Office of Farmers’ Cuéperative Demonstration Work. 





‘ ‘ Yazoo City, Miss , Aug. 7, 1915. 
Mr. S. C. Newman, Germania, Miss.—Dear Mr. Newman: I am especially anxious for the peo- 
ple of Yazoo County to secure the best Seed Oats, and knowing that you have a sound and 
good yielding Oat, would be giad if = would place them on the market, especially the lot 
that yielded 106 bushels per acre. ith regards, etc., Yours very truly, 
W. R. RITCH, In Coéperation with Yazoo County, Miss. Department of Agriculture. 


Complying with this request, I offer these choice Seed Oats, as long as they last, at 
$1.00 per Bushel, f. o. b. River Landing, SATARTIA, MISS. 


Orders — be filled as received, and as the supply is limited, it would be well to write me 


promptly. Ss. C. NEWMAN, Germania, Miss. 
PLANT OATS WITH THE 


GANTT DRILL 


and make ten bushels more per 

acre than if broadcast 

or drilled between cot- 

ton rows. Saves the 

price of the drill, $8, in planting two 
acres. Write us. 


Gantt Mig. Co., Macon, Ga. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Ine. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, WN. 6. 


APOLLO ROOFING 


Corrugated, V-Crimped, Standing Seam, and all standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products—specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings, Made from the well known APOLLO Best 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets. Sold by weight by leading dealers. APpou.o Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
are also unexcelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, etc. Our booket “Better Buildings’ sent free. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, » Pa. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 














GANTT 
7RAIN DRILI 


























Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, 


are the coming crops of the South, 
because of their cash value and 
fertilizing qualities. A single 
pound of a 


NITRA-GERM. 


easily and cheaply applied to an 
acre of land, will raise the big- 
gest crops of these legumes and 
put in the richest possible soil. 

We can prove these statements 
Ask us to doit, Address: 


Nitra-Germ Company, 
Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 


ave Money 
on Groceries 


Money saved is money made Make money 
by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct at wholesale prices. Our plan of 
selling you direct—enables us to offer such 
low prices. Order from this advertisement 
the goods you need now and ask for our 
money-saving price list. 

White Fish per Ib 

Broken Rice per Ib 

Soja Beans per. bu 

Granulated Sugar per Ib___-..----.---- 

Cow Peas. Write for prices. 

Lard—Compound—per Ib 

Lard—Pure—per Ib 

FREE—} Send for our free complete price 
hist which shows how to save 

money on all groceries, seed and feed you 

use. Write today. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, 





VA. 














‘HUSTLER’? 

Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and oulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 





EVERWEAR 


BTEEL ROOFING 


HRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


This Steel Roofing can’t burn.  Light« 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comes in big sheets. ae eten. No 

t a hammer need: 


STEEL ROOFING $249 F PER SQUARE 


bee” the freight. Guarantee 
Be y direct from us and be iment 


spunelident and keep in own k 
the dealer would get, WRITE 
TO-DAY for special 30-Day 
bargain offer—free samples 
and Roofing Book Number P 

SAVANHAH FENCE.& ROOFING CO.; 
Dept. P RRR Ga. 
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|MAKE SOME MONEY GROWING 
CLOVER SEED 


A Fine Opportunity for Farmers to 
Enrich Land, Make Profits, and De- 
velop Marketing Ability 


NDER separate cover lam sending 
you a sample of crimson clover 

seed. From two of the poorest acres 
on my farm I harvested and hulled 12 
bushels of seed, and sold all of them 
to my neighbors at $6.50 per bushel. I 
am writing this in the hope that 
through your paper you will insist 
upon more farmers’ growing clover 
seed. Many farmers fail to realize the 
fact that shipped. seed pass through 
many different hands and that all get 
a profit. First, a profit must be paid 
the grower; second, the shipper; 
third, the transportation company; 
and then the local distributor. 

“My “expenses per acre in oor 
seed were as follows : 
BIOWINE .ccvceegedevesveccvescocsecece 


| Harrowing, leveling, etc 
Seed 


Profit Per..ALre..cccccvcccccsscecs 

As a result of my efforts, every mem- 
“ber. of- Mulberry. Local. Farmers’ Un- 
ion—and there are 20 members—will 


4+'sow one acre of crimson clover for a 
| seed acre this fall. 


I don’t know of any other crop I 
could have put on this land that 
would have netted as much profit. Do 
urge upon the farmers of the state 
the: importance of growing clover 
seed at home. T. D. BROWN. 


‘Rowan Co.; N. C. 





MECKLENBURG FARMERS VISIT 
CATAWBA 


Two Hundred Farmers From Meck- 
lenburg Make a Pilgrimage to Learn 
About Livestock, Dairy and Cream- 
ery Business. 


WISH to tell your readers some- 

thing about the big automobile trip 
which the Mecklenburg farmers, un- 
der the direction of Demonstration 
Agent Graeber, recently made into 
Catawba County to see the livestock 
and. dairy business. There were 
something like two hundred in the 
party including a few ladies. It was 
a very enjoyable trip. We left Char- 
lotte about 8 o’clock and arrived at 
Hickory about noon. We visited Mr. 
R. L. Shuford’s dairy farm. It is up- 
to-date in every respect. He is milk- 
ing 65 Jersey cows, and the young 
stock runs his number toa hundred or 
more. I visited his barn and his milk 
house which are some distance apart. 
He puts his milk on the market in the 
finished product—mostly in ice cream. 
He has a well equipped plant, making 
his own ice, lights, etc. Four men milk 
those 65 cows with electric milkers 
with. power produced at home. Each 
cow’s milk is weighed and they know 
just what it costs to feed each cow. 
Therefore they know just what profit 
each cow made daily. What struck 
me most forcibly was that Mr. Shu- 
ford was right on the job himself, and 
not like some men in his position who 
sit back and pay the other fellow to 
do all the work. Of course he has 
help and good help. 

Others visited the Lutz farm which 
they say is another wonderful dairy 
farm and I am sorry I could not see 
it also. From the Shuford farm we 
went to Hickory, where we inspected 
the creamery. They served us with 
biscuit, creamery butter, and butter- 
milk. They produce (I was told) 3,000 
pounds butter daily which is shipped 
to three or four states. 

We next went to the Catawba 
Chamber of Commerce and _ heard 
some good addresses. 

Now just a word about the fartns, 
churches and schools, which have to 
go hand in hand. When you show me 
a community with good schools and 
churches I will show you a neighbor- 
hood that is full of prosperous farm- 
ers, progressive farmers. I. never 
have.. visited: a community with so 
many -good. schools and churches: as 





~ sown to peas, but instead it is plant- 


. be. dug. 


Catawba.. The road is. just. dotted 
with them—all well kept ‘buildings: I 
don’t think they will average over 
two miles apart. The dwellings all 
are good, painted houses. -The peo- 
pie, judging from the appearance, live: 
on thcir own farms, and they farm 
just to my notion. I would say that 
at least 90 per cent of the stubble 
land that I saw had a good cr »p of 
red clover on it. They are just be- 
ginning to turn this under fixing for 
another crop ot wheat and oats. They 
use the two-horse turn plow, disk 
plow and the motor plows. By 
seeding time they will have a firm 
seed bed on a clover sod.’ Another 
thing that’ impressed me’ was this. 
They don’t plant everything in cot-: 
ton'as we do in our county. I saw 
corn -fields that had ‘from’ a féw 
acres up to from’40-to 75 acres of 
good corn, and a wheat field of 140 
acres that was without tree or ditch 
to mar the beauty of it. .This is what 
I call ideal progressive farming. 

You see some fields of cotton but 
they are just about the size of their 
sweet potato patches. And those peo- 
ple are living at home and are board- 
ing at the same place. 

C. S: HARKEY. 
Mecklenburg, Co., N. C. 





Why Will Farmers Neglect. Corn? 


NE of the greatest helps: which 

could come to thé South would be 
for every farmer to grow large crops 
of corn. As it is now it is the ne- 
glected crop of the South. The poor- 
est land is selected usually for the 
corn. Land which is“ too poor to’ 
make a cultivated’ crop should be 


ed to corn. Corn is frequently plant- 
ed without proper soil preparation. 
Usually very little guano is used and 
that is apt to be of a low grade. We 
frequently hear farmers’ speak of 
“corn guano”, which means a lower 
grade than that used for other crops. 
They do not seem to know that cot- 
ton will do better with a low grade 
guano than is required for corn. It 
takes high-grade guano and just as 
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CARBOLATED 
IPETROLEUM JELLY 


A most effective antiseptic dressing wher- 
ever the skin is broken or cut; also espe- 
cially good for barber's itch, insect bites, 
poison ivy and corns, 

Put up in handy metal capped glass bottles. 
At drug and general stores everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet describing all the “Vase- 
line”* preparations mailed free on request. 

; an pee MFG.CO. 
Consolidated) 
” State vehan ts New.-York City 


j B4%. = . , = 
eon nae teenll-mode 
of pure wool felt saturated wines +9 
in best grade asphalt-tough- C. 
est weather resister known. : 1 
Theideal roof for alloutbuild- ply 
ings. Ariybody. can lady it; 
nearly fireproof; contains no 08 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in ‘9 ® 
2 ply 
34 
Guaranteed by one of largest 3 
‘old Feliable Richmond houses. ply 
SMITH- COURTNEY co. 
821 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA. 























rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 
grade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths. © 
Nails and cement included. 





Save fruits and vegetables 
that would waste, provide for 
the family and sell at good 
prices any time, 


THE FAVORITE 
HOME CANNER 


Is well built of best mater 
ials, convenient, lab 
saving, economical. Write 


much of it to grow a good corn crop | Gwe 


as for cotton or tobacco. 

Besides, so many will not work the |! 
corn. It is surprising but neverthe- 
less true, that very few fields of corn 
get enough work. It is a pity for a 
crop to fail for the want of one or 
two more plowings. There are now 
thousands of acres of poor corn in 
this section for want of work at the 
proper time. If a farmer cannot work 
ten acres of corn it does seem he 
could work one acre or two acres or 
five acres—Smithfield Herald. 





Harvesting Irish and Sweet Potatoes 


RISH potatoes should be dug out as 

soon as matured. If the peeling 
will not rub off the crop is ready to 
If possible, dig when the soil 
is dry so as it will- leave the tubers 
clean. Let them remain on the 
ground an hour or so.after being dug 
so as to dry off; then gather up and 
spread out thinly on the barn floor 
(or in your potato house if you have 
cne) to dry out thoroughly. When 
diy store in the cellar or some dark 
place where they are not likely to 
freeze. We find that it is a good idea 
to sprinkle lime over them lightly, as 
they will keep much better. 

Sweet potatoes should be dug just 
as soon as the frost bites the vines. 
The sooner they are dug after this, 
the better. Select a bright day when 
the soil is moderately dry, and also 
let them remainin the sun long enough 
to dry off; then haul in and store. 
Sweet: potatoes require very careful 
handling, as bruised ones will surely 
rot. Store in a house or dry cellar 
where the temperature can be kept 
close around 50 degrees. It must be 
remembered that sweet potatoes 
should not be kept too hot or too cold 
(as one is just as injurious as the 
other), but exactly right. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 











Pick cotton quickly and.sell it slowly. 


Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as. big, expensive ma- 
chines. -Threshes peas, 

beans, etc , just right; good 
wheat fan and separator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. 
Write today for on Ad- 
dress Department 


v cro 2 PEA HULLER CO,, iit, Ga. 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


TAMWORTHS 

These premier bacon hogs are great rustlers, 
hardy and prolific. They are a gilt-edge invest- 
ment, with feed at present prices, because on pas- 
ture in addition to a little grain they make excep- 
tional gains.” Our offerings are worth far more 
than we-ask for them—either pigs, boars or gilts. 
Let us tell you about them. 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ill. 











ry, S. College Veterinary Surgeons 
Opens September 15th. 

Day and night classes. Recognized by U. 

S. Civil Service Commission; U.S. Bureau of 

Animal Industry; American Veterinary: Med- 
ical Association. 

DR. HULBERT YOUNG, Dean, 
Address Dept L, 
tow C Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EDICAL CO:.LEGE 
oF VIRGINIA 


MEDICINE - BaTerey « PHARMACY 
Stuart McGuire, M. 
New college building completely equipped, } 


For Fig ey and-information fe ncons 
5. R. McCAULEY, Se-retary 
$2 Cla s 














Va. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50. for one renewal and one new sub-. 
for one year each if sent in te- 


$2 a club of three yearly sub- 

scriptions all sent in together—a saving 

of 33 cents on each subscription. Address; : 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














When. writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your. .advertisement: in The ‘Progressive. 


Parmer. 
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& —_-_ . : 
Early Fal«eown Oates Prove Best— 
Fuleaster Is Best Variety of Wheat 


message of the test plats of 
the Georgia State College -of 
Agriculture with respect to the time 
of sowing oats, isa very distinct one 
ingzfavor of sowitg oats early. Creps 
i gathered this year from plats sown 
_ in “October exceeded the yield of 
those sown in November 20 bushels 
to the acre. 

Perhaps the main factor in lessening 
the yield of the November-sown oats 
was the severe cold snap in that 
month, but since it may be considered 
that cold snaps are probable for No- 
vember, the fact is none the less im- 

' portant that October-sown oats will 
do better than November sown oats. 

The Appler oats stood first in yield 
in the test plats of the College this 
year. 

Experiments conducted -with barley 
at the test plats of the Georgia State 
€ollege of Agriculture do not show 
that it is as profitable as oats, the 
yield per acre: being considerably less. 
‘Prof. John R. Fain, Agronomist of 
the College, says that barley growing 

- #n Georgia will not prove very profit- 
able until there is a considerabiy 
jarger quantity. of organic matter in- 
‘eorporated in its soils than now ex- 


The test plats of the College in 
South Georgia or the coastal region 
produced decidedly better yields of 
“rye this year than the north Georgia 
-_ er Piedmont region. Native, well se- 


fected rye produced as high as 36)2° 


bushels per acre’ in Seuth Georgia. | 
‘The Abruzzi rye was second best... 


(19) 819 
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NoAdvence tn Our Lew Prices'on Rubber Roofing 


Metal roofing prices are 
advanced in many quarters oe 


spot cash. 


rooting eold in the So 


poten roofing at ons on eT and guarantecevery tol 


ry large part of 


Pa ey oa Roofing is almost 
like tin or metal:and anybody can 
for asi ——_ <iothes, can be fnid. 
reason 
ale 
for vine. 1 
for your money in. 





We carry a big 
Ri 


materials have 


Afi galvanized advanced. Rubber roofing has also 
quarters because of the big increased demand, but sm have not increased eur prices. 
Without doubtaubber roofing the Baconghe rp tee y priced.roofing teuse, It gives. 
seco shod: chicken bonsee all or 


good service with very end F 
- out-buildings. - contrack with the jangese nol bese factories for onore 





for oor profit. ‘The rem rb be ved 
challenge ——e ‘arn 
perfect 


ve 
building in summer, a warm i he 
pocket knife, It is cleatiand doesnct foul rain waver 
seed tn tall ons je $e 
ull caror 
roll contains 
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over old shingles 4 any 


ichmond i tittle ag rr ee. Each uare feet with large 
is very e 
3 2-ply, 45 Ibs., and 3-ply, 65 ibs. per roll: ‘Wo recommend ond pel more of the 


| Spetiess Special Rubber Bee apron 3 


ver heh aaaliy-ws we knew of, Pe rary Se erage We 
who has s ing it ionitaten scouts Secunia heamsanneae 
his roofing is not giving Tc the service he should expect 
nts gh-grade roofing lire thie, to 
ishing new'roof free. Thisoffer is mot SS aT 
wo esoreantiae Tigeume es son ee 

guarantee we ever “ means that you 
to be satisfied-or you a new roof free. _gnoane that you tne got 
of extra long- with 
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Good results were obtained from: ; 


the test fields of wheat in both the 


Piedmont and the coastal region, bet=} % 


ter results of course being obtained 
in the Piedmont region, where soit 
and climate are naturally better 
‘adapted to wheat. The north Geor- 
gia yield of wheat averaged 35 bush- 
sels per acre, and the south Georgia 





about 25 bushels per acre. The Ful- 
caster proved the best yielder. 

CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


A VIRGINIA FARMER WHO IS 
DOING THINGS — 


Tomatoes and Jersey Cows Are Mr. 
McGrady’s Specialties, and He’s 
Making Them Pay 


S Roanoke is» the center of the 

canning industry of Virginia, 
which ranks third in the amount of 
canned fruit and vegetables, over 90 
per cent of which are tomatoes, it is 
quite natural that there should be 
some tomato champions here.’ So 
there are, and one especially, Mr. Er- 
nest McGrady, who is.the recognized 
tomato king on the Roanoke market. 
‘His achievement fer 1915 is over $600 
from one-third of an acre up to July 
25. These were raised on two plots, 
70x100 feet each, covered with canvas 
at a cost of $60 each. As these had 
been heavily fertilized for the: two 
‘Previous tomato crops, which were 
little short of that of 1915, only one 
sack of 16 per cent acid was used be- 
fore planting. 

The seed were sown in a small hot- 
house February 11, and to the use of 
Eangdon’s Earliana, which according 
to Professor Massey~is one of the 
‘Very best, he attributes much of his 
Success, as he lays great stress on 
the seed used. The plants were thrice 
transplanted before being set out in 
» the open April 7 under canvas. These 
Were set two by three and one-half 
feet, making a total of 2,000 plants. 
During the time of cultivation they 
Were fertilized once with a liberal 
liquid application of nitrate of soda. 

hey were also given an additional 
watering, the water for beth applica- 
tions having been hauled from a 

Mearby creek. Mr. McGrady’s only 
answer as to the number of times he 
“IT stayed by 
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prices include nails and cement for laying, 
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THE SPOTLESS CO. 


June 16 he made his first sale, three 
bushels at $6per bushel. The bulk of 
the crop went at $3.50 per bushel. An 
additional acre, which did not receive 
so much care, brought him $350. July 
25 this last plet was plowed up, pre- 


paratory to. putting the ground in al- | 


falfa, which is. coming into its own in 
this section. 

Mr. McGrady grows no other vege- 
tables for market, nor does he make 
any sales at retail. His first-class 


fruit and careful pack enable him to | 


sell all at wholesale. His other prin- 


cipal source of revenue is his 13 Jer- | 


seys, from each of which he netted 
over $100 the past 12 months. He gets 
35 cents for his butter on contract 
and for his buttermilk 15 cents per 
gallon. .As he has only 33 acres, he 
finds it much cheaper to grow his 
feed than to pasture his cows. He is 
now buiiding a silo, which he is look- 
ing to for a further increase in his 
revenue. 

Mr. 
three-teacher. school, soon to be in- 
creased to four teachers, as some 30 
new homes have been built within 
three miles of him within the past 
three years since the completion of 
the splendid macadam road that 
passes his home. No wonder his 
neighbors cheerfully pay the toll gate 
fee every time they come to town. 
Building good roads and subdividing 
the large farms makes for community 
progress. Nothing burdensome about 
living five miles out in the country 
with neighbors all around, with the 
very best school and church facilities 
and with a splendid road to a good 
market. EF. 





A few days ago I finished reading, “How 
Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits.” It 
is just the book we have been looking for 
and needing a long time. If every farmer 


of the South were to. read it we would have }- 


another “reconstruction period’, but along 
agriculfural lines. The introduction—the 
“Appeal for Leadeérship’’—alone is worth 
the price of the book.—Joseph C. Jones, 
Louisburg, N..C. 


McGrady’s. children go to a 


need ft.” Samples matic. free upon request 
The South's Mail Order House 


27s sHockor wae Richmond, Va. 
f Turn Limestone into Dollars 


If you are the owner of limestone land, why not turn the lime- 
stone into dollars? ‘Those lime rocks-are worthless in their 
present state. Why not pulverize them—make them enrith 
your soil and make money grinding for your neighbors? 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULVER 


Polestet snip pinata Sie Dee 6 ons ae 





| 
| 





get fall information 
to try this machine right on your farm. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
263 FIRST AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN FARMERS — 


pr spa Cows and Engaged in Dai 
pgs pam or Small Scale Should. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


This publication has been the leading Mair? s euthority of of this with dairy ¢ for- man 











y cenes- 
Itis a Rete journal with 32 to 40 pages ni 


dairy buildings and ie mion ane. and ore matter iter that is 
specific, on on grote au bet ae eneeen ee, to the a 


vag pees of its editors 
thatt they may | we constant! in touch with he ane and conditions which they must 
discuss, HO MAN. is giving much attention to the questions of vital in- 
terest to the elie uer and dairyman, such as: 
Increasing the Fertility of the Soil. Raising of reg g menage Sy Bene- 
fit the Soil. Rotation.of Crops to Overcome the Injury of Insects. 
Wherein the Keeping of Cows M More Cotton. Gwine e ts 


ghee ofal 


eans 

Sates astos ows te Balas Sevens Siesidk tha haves of A 

Its pee contain frequent discussions of feeding cottonseed teed and how a 
ote gan onstotule eat Sf hate eat ale 

oie are i ganirs DAMN 8.8 roe et 

mall Gey produce, taut weights what oede You hare end et ge ecctowe many dollar re 

can, make for ‘or you on the pe mre ration and you will have twelve months of service left. 


USE THIS BLANK 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Gentiemen:—I accept your special offer to 
01.00 for which send me Hoard's Dairyman weclly the & 
Name. 
P. oO. 


' When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer” 


mer in south. 








ve Farmer-readers and enelose you 
balance ofthe year and all of 1916. 





a Ri.sncce State....... Roose 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


D 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

:(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) ” 

We. will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department. of 
our Raleigh edition (coverihg Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- | 
tion.. If advertisement is to appear once, 
gend 4 cents a word; if twice, 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, tlumber or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name 4 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
“member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate, Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates. for combined made 
known on application. 





“editions 


8 cents; | 
-registered 











m The Pregressive- Farmer. - 


you wish your i ere trae SEpeee: 





Everybody ‘who. has anything to sell that farmers ough 
-Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for. rates, enclosing references, 

Don't get your.copy to us.one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands” of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its ‘reaching us after all:the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


ht .to buy should: advertise: 


In re- 


‘ 





‘Ib. Pedigreed. Pecan trees,’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE -FARMER. -. 


PECANS 


Grown from heavy > 
bearing stock. - Write for catalog. Fiorida 
Nursery & Trading.-Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


STRAWBERRIES 


, Strawberry Plants — Klondike, :Migsionary, 
Lady Thompson, etc. Price, 1,000 for $2.50, 
by express® not prépaid; 80c-per hundred ih 
smaller quantities. Order now. . The Georgia 
Plant Company, The Prompt~ Shippers, “Al- 
bany, -Ga. tale st CBee - . 














WHEAT 





Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga, for 





Niee Grade Duroc Pigs—8. weeks ‘old, $4. 
G. 8. Terry, News Ferry, Va. ry. 


For Sale—Gooed laying strain, Single ‘Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets.. Mrs. J. T. Good-° 
ing, Oriental, N. Cc. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Satisfaction 
or money frefunded and _ transportation. 
charges paid. C. DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, 
North ,Carolina, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 


‘kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 


tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 





Being overstocked, will sell cheap a reg- 
istered Duroc bred gilt to farrow last of 
September. Also a Duroc male of same 
type, ready for service. W. 3B. Meeks, 
Crewe, Va., Rt. 3. 








a MACHINERY a 


I make the best double stroke hay presses 
for $40 cash. Guaranteed. A. H: O'’Quinn, 
Jesup, Ga. 


For Sale—A 25 H. P. Liddell engine with 
marine type boiler, W. F, McGinnis, Mat- 
thews, N. C.; Route No. 27. 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Water 
wheels, hay presses, kerosene and steam en- 
gines. DeLoach Mfg. Co., Box 537, Atlanta, 

orgia. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


| HELP WANTED 


Industrious Young Man to Oversee Farm, 
Ben Stucky, Nesmith, 8. C, 


Wanted——-Men-Women — $75 month. List 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box N-23.” 


Men not earning $1,200 yearly should get 
in touch with largest manufacturer of 
Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
United States. We will show you how_to 
make more. Novelty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar 
St., Canton, Ohio. 


Farmer Wanted—A first-class young mar- 
ried man to take half interest in Dairy 
farm. Must have $350 to secure good home 
and chance to make good money. Must 
take full charge January Ist, 1916. Noth- 
ing but a sober, industrious, hustler need 
apply. Must know how to keep farm books, 
and count the cost as well as en Ad- 
dress Box 215, Lincolnton, N. C. 



































| POSITIONS WANTED 


Dutchman, 
g0od milker, wants position, 
Watha, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as overseer on farm or 





small family, 
J. Van Roekel, 


30 years old, 





large modern farm. Single 
graduate of an agricultural 
Address, C. o 


assistant on 
man, age 24, 
college, raised on farm, 

Vaughan, Summerville, 8S. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 





Duroc-Jerseys—Am now booking orders 
for pigs sired by Goldpayment, from prize- 
winning sows. No better blood in America, 
Only two “crops” per year like these—better 
get yours. Satisfaction guaranteed. Every- 
thing registered. Thomas H. Rogers, Rt. 4, 
Waynesville, N. C, 


MULEFOOTS 


Pure Mulefoot Pigs for Sale. 
ford, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Mulefoot Hogs—The hog of the future. 
Mature sows, bred for fall harrowing; bred 
gilts; young boars; ten weeks old pigs. 
Mated pairs—no kin, Quality first. Satis- 
faction always. Registered stock, Prices 
right. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster 
Springs, Va. 








Pp, H. Wof- 








oO. I. C's. 


Cc. Pigs—Silvers strain, all 
registered. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. 
Pure-bred O. I, C. pigs for sale. Pedigree 
furnished. H. J. Barnhardt, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-China Pigs—Mated, not akin; with 
pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. McMahan Bros., Seviervillle, Tenn. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va, 





QO. %, ages, 
Cc. 




















GUERNSEYS 
Choice Grade Guernsey, milk cows, 
ers. J. Terry, News Ferry, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. 8S. Government. Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. ° 





heif- 

















JERSEYS 


One good Jersey Milk Cow—To be fresh 
soon. F'orty dollars. Sydnor Terry, News 
Ferry, Vx. 

Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 


bulls for sale. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 











Pure-bred Jersey bulls from 2 months up. 
Prices reasonable. Jones Farm, Kershaw, 
South Carolina. ' 





| Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8. 


C., opens the Avenues to success, 


If you are planning for the future, write 
Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. C 


Farmers. Wanted—$75 Month—Men and 
women. U. 8S.; Government jobs. Short 
hours, Easy work. Common education suf- 
ficient. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions now obtainable, Franklin® Institute, 
Dept. B, 215, Rochester, N. Y. 








SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Southdown Buck Sheep for Sale, 
H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C, 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and ig ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 


For Sale—Two pure-bred Shropshire rams, 
two years old, at $25 each. Address Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N., C. 














Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College,. Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates. Write today. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 





. RABBITS 


Pure-bred Rufus Red Hares, 
dy, Jr., Blackstone, Va. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, Va. 





Arthur Har- 








M. K,. Stroud, 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 








Seed wheat, one-half bushel ‘sows ‘one 
acre, Tennessee Turf Oats, farmers’ prices, 
Cy: M; Niles, Vonore, ‘Tenn, . 


Excetient, high-yielding’ Leap’s Protific : 
seed wheat $1.50 per bushel. Seed rye.$1:20. 
Harnelda Farm, Meetze, Va... ,. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND. PLANTS 
Wanted—Abruzzi rye and crimson clover 
seed. G. A. Marsh, Charlotte, N. C, 
Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 


bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 

















REDS 
Bargains in Single Comb Reds—Cockerels 
and pullets. ‘“‘Beauties.”’ Chas. N. Mc- 
Cracken, Buena Vista, Virginia. 
ROCKS 


“Barred | Rock cockerels, 
Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 








$1 each. .B, C. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
5 acres, $4. postpaid, Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 








Pure Barred Rock Cockerels—$1 each. G. 
W. McDaniel, Union Mills, N. C. 


Chicks—Barred Plymouth Rocks, nice 
crowers, $1.50; hens, $1. Jno. B. Humble, 
Asheboro, N, C, 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each. See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N, C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Gabbage Plants—Leading 
early fall heading ready now. 1,000 by ex- 
press, $1.25, 500 postpaid, $1. Strawberry 
plants by express, 1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 200 
postpaid, $1. Booklet free. . Empire Plant 
Co., Albapy, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Strong and hardy, for 
fall heading. 1,000, by express, $1.25; 500, 
postpaid, $1. Strawberry plants, leading va- 
rieties, by express, , $2.50; 500, $1.75; 
200, postpaid; $1.) < Jefferson 
Farms, Albany; 

















varieties for 








rauen Wary promt 


Or- 
attr erien, South 
Ga... 


Georgia Plant Co., Va 


Cabbage Plants—For fall "rowdiwen Now 
ready. Good strong plants of all varieties, 
for immediate shipment. Price, .by_express 
not prepaid, 1,000 for $1.25; 500 for 75c. By 
parcel post, prepaid, 500 for $1. The Geor- 
gia Plant Company, 
Albany, Ga, 

Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for ‘seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod, Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


CLOVER 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel, 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. 


Bur Clover Seed—Home grown and inocu- 
lated; free of Johnson and nut grass; $1.25 
per bushel. J. A. Long, Abbeville, S. C. 














Dur- 








Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H,. 


R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Well marked Setter mee $5 each, 
Goodman, Concord, N. C, t. 2, 





Hugh 





Ine., Lynchburg, Va. «- 


Wanted—Two well broken young Walker 
Fox dogs. E. W. Bryant, Laurinburg, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK 
Pure-bred Berkshire Shoats—Three months 


BERKSHIRES 
old; cheap, N. EB. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 


Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, two months old, 
both sexes, $10 each. Meadow Brook Farm, 
Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 


Registered Berkshire pigs representing 
best blood lines in America. A, J. Merrill & 
Son, Leicester, N. C. 


Berkshires—4 sows, bred, $30 to $40 each; 
1 two-year-old boar $40 Must be sold at 
once, I. P. Faison, Turkey, N. C. 


Shorthead Berkshires—If you want Berk- 
shires and want the best, service boars, gilts 
or pigs, write E. EB. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C, 


Registered Berkshires—Best of breeding 
and type. Fancy pigs, $10 to $12. They 
will please. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N, C. 


High-class Berkshires for Sale— On ac- 
eount closing out I offer, 1 two-year-old 
boar, Count Togo, by Lord Charmer F. Very 
fine individual and_ sire. Three -selected 
brood sows, proven breeders. Two gilts six 
months old, perfect specimens. A riumber 
of young pigs, both sexes. No finer stock to 
be had, will make prices right., W. H. 
Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks, $6. 
J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey sows, gilts and pigs. 
breeding, low prices. Cash or terms, 
River Stock Farm, Newton, Ga. 





























Best 
Flint 


Trained Opossum and Squirrel Dogs. Also 
two female Shepherds, Jones Farm, Ker- 
shaw, S. C. ’ 


For Sale—American Fox Hound Puppies, 
and some English Beagle Hounds. W. D. 
Lillard, Orange, Va, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 














For Sale—Pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
and Tamworth boar pigs, April farrows. 
Write for prices, Occoneechee Farm, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





High-grade Holstein calves and Scotch 
Collie pups for sale at reasonable prices, 
quality considered. Woodland Dairy Farm, 
W. H. Batts, Prop., Rocky Mount: N. C. 


For Sale—Eminent’s Fairy Girl’s Fern, a 
fine, registered Jersey bull of excellent 
breeding; also bull calf, registered. For sale 
—Duroc-Jersey pigs; fine individuals of ex- 
cellent breeding. River View Farm, Rice, Va, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


MINORCAS 


Champion Ss. C. Black Minorcas—New 
York, Hagerstown, Atlanta winners. Large, 
vigorous early hatched. cockerels, $3; pullets 
$2. Great layers. R. Anderson, Lynch- 

















burg, Va. 





For Sale—600 bushels recleaned bur clover 
seed—guaranteed to be free from nut grass, 
$1.25 bushel. J. S, Stark, Abbeville, S. C, 


For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—1915 crop seed 
at 10 cents pound, 500 pounds and over de- 
livered your place. Crimson clover, $6.50 
per bushel; rye, $1.25 per bushel. -J. C. Kil- 
lebrew, Penelo, N.C, 


OATS 


Recleaned Appler seed oats eighty cents 
bushel, Cash with order. Riverside Farm, 
Reeves, Ga. 


Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum and Improved 
Bancroft at moderate prices. Rood Bros., 
Omaha, Ga. 


Pure-bred Appler oats, 
for stalk land. Bushel 
J. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


Fulghum Oats—North Carolina grown, re- 
cleaned free from smut, one dollar per bush; 
el. Upland Farm, Eagle Springs, N. C. 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1. 
Proof oats, 75c per bushel. Even weight 5 
bushel bags. W, D. Williford, Commerce, Ga, 


For Sale—Pure Fulghum Oats, $1.15 bush- 
el. Pure Appler oats, 75c bushel, f.o.b. New- 
berry, S. C. Johnson-McCrackin Co., New- 
berry, 8S. C. 

















Rust-proof. Fine 
$1; 10 bushels $9. 








Improved Rust 





The Prompt Shippers, : 


Collard Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices by mail, prepaid, 500 for $1; 
by express, not prepaid, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 
for 75c. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—By express: 
10,000 for $10.00; 5,000 for $6.25; 1,000 for 
$1.50; 500 for $1. By prepaid post, 500 for 
$1.25; 70c for 200. Celery plants, by express, 
$3.50 to $5 per 1,000; by prepaid post, 50e to 
75c per 100. Damp moss on roots, Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Real Red Rustproof- oats, highest devel- 
oped, latest. improved strain on market. 
Seed we offer you made over 80 bushels per 
acre, test 36. Free of Johnson grass, smut 
and rust. Five bushels, $4.50; ten bushels 
$8.50; twenty bushels $16. Pure Bluestem 
Mediterranean wheat, made 30 bushels per 
acre, plump and clean. Five bushels $8; 
ten bushels $15. There are no better wheat 
or oats than these at any price. Progress 
Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, Texas. 


““Perfection” , Brand Field Seeds — The 
brand that is made up from the cream of 
the market. Uniform, in purity. Uniform 
in germination. All tested. They must 
come up to the standards which I set for 
this'my best grade of field seeds. I have put 
forth a special effort to make my perfection 
“Perfection” Brand fill the requirements of 
particular farmers. If you realize the value 
| of quality in seeds, write today for my price 
“list. .W. C. Slate, The Farmer Seedsman, 
Box 79, South Boston, Virginia. 


Choice Crimson clover $6,25 bushel; Red 
clover $9.25 bushel; Alsike clover $9.50 
bushel; White clover 40c pound; Sweet clov- 
er 35c pound; Alfalfa, choice $11.50 bushel; 
Bur clover, screened $1.25 bushel; Rape seed 
9c pound, Vetch and oats mixed about 20 
per cent vetch, $3 bushel, 38 pounds to 
bushel; Red May seed wheat $1.50 bushel; 
Leap’s Prolific $1.45 bushel; Golden Chaff 
$1.50 bushel; Purple Straw $1.45 bushel; 
Appler seed oats 80c bushel; Virginia Gray 
Winter 80c bushel; Red Rust Proof T5c 
bushel; Fulghum 95c bushel. Carolina Seed 
Rye $1.25 bushel. Abruzzi rye, pedigreed, 
$2.35 bushel. Seed barley $1.25 bushel. Also 
all kinds grasses. Ground limestone for 
agricultural purposes $1 per ton f. 0. b. Mas- 
cot, Tenn., 30 tons to car, All seed guaran- 
teed to meet requirements of any state 
laws. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Teachers—Do you want a first grade li- 
cense? Let me tell you how to get it. B. 
S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 


For Sale or Exchange—Genuine pig skin 
double pommel ladies’ side saddle. Practi- 
cally new.- A. Davin, Palmyra, Va. 


~~ Get my prices on Juniper Posts, telephone 
poles, stack poles, anything in this line, 
Carload lots on short notice. George L, Pil- 
ley, Pantego, N. 


Wanted—One iron tower—40 or 50 feet 
high, and one galvanized or cypress tank, 
2,000 or 3,000 gallon capacity. Address T. D, 
Ravenel, Green Pond, S. C. 


Wanted—Names and addresses of every 
farm boy who wants a bicycle enough to 
work hard for a week to earn it. Address, 
P. O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Send us the names of a few German 
speaking people you know and we will send 
you fine enameled U. S. Flag Button free, 
A post card will do. Address, Dept, A-Lin- 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sowsin farrow; service 
boars, Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle... Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


$15 Offered by Mill for Best Reasons for 
buying or wearing the hose we sell. Second 
prize, $10, etc. Six pair, guaranteed four 
months, seventy cents, postpaid. Give size 
wanted. All- Supety’ Store, Dept. 1, Johns- 
town Florjda. : 


For Sale—Duroc-Jersey pigs, entitled to 
register, 10 weeks old, weigh 35 pounds, 
Price $10 each. Fine breeding. See ad. is- 
sue August 7 for breeding. Fulghum (May) 
oats $1 bushel. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, 
South Carolina, ’ 


This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you @ 
two-bladed pon Kutter Knife, with your 
name and Address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


















































Recleaned Turf Oats—Free from all im- 
purities. Per bushel, weighing 38 pounds, 
75 cents, 10 bushel lots 70 cents. L, M,. 
Sims, Louisa, Va. 





RYE 


North Carolina Mountain Grown Rye— 
$1.15 per bushel, D. W. $lexander, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Carolina Creamery Company pays the 
highest market price for cream, Splendid 
outlets for our butter, and we need more 
cream; ship us. The quality of butter de- 
pends upon sanitary and well kept cream. 
Help us hold up: our reputation and we will 
send you a good big check every month, 
Carolina Creamery Co., Hickory, N. 


HONEY 








North Georgia Rye Gives Best Results— 
Price $1.10 bushel, f.o.b. here. Luther Cobb 
& Co., Culberson, N.C. 


Best White Honey—Warranted pure and 
delicious. Ten pounds for $1, by express. 





J. O. Hallman, Unadilla, Ga, 






































Saturday,»September. 4, 1915] 
Poultry Notes for September 


HIS is the time. for preparation 
for. active fall operations. The 
early hatched spring upllets, if they 
have been well raised, well: fed, and 
well cared for, should begin laying by 
the last of this month or early in Oc- 
tober.. ‘Right now is the time to se- 
lect those showing health, vigor and 
constitution. The active bird, ever- 
lastingly foraging around, is the one 
most likely to be steady layer. Study 
your pullets. 
* OK 
As a matter of course, all your hens 
and pullets are enjoying the peaceful 
way of an “Adamless Eden”, the 
males, young and old, all being in sep- 
arate runs. Keep them so, until at 
least the last of the month. #Make use 
of the time in studying all your birds, 
so that when the tinie comes for mak- 
ing up: your breeding pens, you can 
mate up your birds understandingly. 
Where the hens are lacking, or weak, 
in some important point, try to mate 
to a male just the opposite. Naturally, 
if you have birds of both sexes, equal- 
ly well developed in all.the leading 
points, such birds mated, should pro- 
duce high-class progeny, and should 
make up your highest rating pens. 
: x oe x 


It is well to remember that, for best 
results, it is better to mate well de- 
veloped cockerels with hens in their 
second or third year, and cocks two 
years old or over, will be best to mate 
with pullets always, however, bearing 
“points” in mind. 

x * x 

How are your poultry houses, and 
other buildings? There is no better 
season than“now for making all the 
necessary preparations for winter. 
Cold weather will be coming right on, 
and you don’t want to be behindhand. 

a % -* 

An important thing this month is 
the thorough working of the soil in 
the runs, using lime to sweeten, and 
then seeding for winter greens. Plant 
rape by all-means, but make the soil 
rich for this crop. Rye, the Abruzzi, 
probably one of the best standbys, 
comes earlier than others. Crimson 
clover and vetch will be needed for 
late winter. It is astonishing the ben- 
efit poultry will derive from. that 
green stuff, both from the nutriment 
furnished and the way it makes the 
poultry hustle. 

* * * 

Have you any alfalfa, soy bean, or 
clover hay? A little care in gathering 
all the leaves of these when put into 
the barn, and at all other times when 
handled, will provide at little cost a 
wealth of rich poultry food high in 
protein. Either soaked a little and 
added to the mash, or ground and 
mixed with dry mashes, this material 
will pay well in increased winter egg 
production. 

et pe 

If it is likely you will have limited 
runs planted to green crops,-lay .in 
a good supply of vegetables for use 
in winter. Cabbage, beets or mangels, 
and-even carrots and turnips, are ex- 
cellent for poultry. While the green 
growing crops are preferable the 
roots come in handily in stormy 
weather. 

* &NR 

September is usually a fairly dry 
month and a good time to gather a 
liberal supply of clean, dry sand and 
gravel to renew the floors of all poul- 
try houses, also to get dry road dust 
or fine dry sand, for the dust baths. 
In preparing the latter, add a goodly 
proportion of tobacco dust, some 
lime, and, when you put it in the dust- 
ing box add kerosene or carbolic acid. 

* * * 

After you have selected all your 
breeding and laying stock for the 
coming active season, coop up all the 
culls and feed liberally, using largely 
of mashes mixed with skim milk, to 
fatten them quickly, either for home 
use or for market. Beef or mutton 
tallow or fat, finely chopped, given in 
the mash, is a help in hastening the 
“process. F. J. R. 





Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowly. 








cause of super-menit. 


gether, 
factor in our success. 


top-place tire of the world. 


‘oodyear ’ 
‘astly Better This Year 


.. Note: first that Goodyears—the tires we have bet- 
_ tered—are the largest-selling tires in the world. — 
have held top place for years, against all rivalry, be- 


Note that the small sizes—the sizes we mention— 
are called, for.on more cars than all other sizes to- 
So these small sizes must have been a great 


So it isn’t-a faulty tire we are _—e but! the 


nr ect et 


ires 





Also Size 30x3 


mously to mileage. .. 


total cost of these extras, for this year only, is $317,000. 
Much More Mileage : 
This -extra size and extra rubber will add enor- 


good tires, making them better still. 


Both” these’ sizes“ are four-ply tires in Goodyears. 
Size 30x3, as‘ often made, is a three-ply tire. 
: anti-skid tread — the Goodyear. All-Weather—is 





We add. $317,000 


' This year we are adding 
vastly to the size of Good- 
year small tires. 


In size 30x3 we've in- 





20% More Capacity: 
30%. More Strength 


In Side Walls 








creased the air capacity 21% 
per cent. 
cent. 


per cent more rubber. 


ing breaks a thin-walled tire. 


to increase their endurance. 


In size 30x3% we've increased it 20 per 


We have thickened the side walls by adding 30 
That's where constant bend- 


We have improved the general design of the tires 


The new molds alone cost us $63,000. And the 





Don’t Take Less’ 


You sock long: mileage, less trouble, less: expense. 
The way to get them is to get these Goodyear tires. 
Don’t take tires. with less capacity, thinner side. walls 
or fewer plies of fabric. 

Any Goodyear dealer will supp! . Ev 7 
bichood heb Goodyear deviaa tao gees aoe neig ra 
stock, and it renders full Goodyear service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER-COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 


30x3! 


And. it is added to these extra 


Our 


double-thick in all. 


-.. And this year, remember, 
we made a big price reduc- 
tion. ‘That was our third re- 
duction- in two years, totaling 
45 per cent. It ‘will save our 
users some five million dollars 


this year. 



































FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 











LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 


Fruit and Syrup Labels—Best, 
designs; print any quantity. 
ples and prices, 
Texas. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


e do not extend our general pa pane uaran- 
tee’ to land advertisements, because ry purchss- 
ershould see land for himiselt before 1 buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
sone unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

is honesty and business responsibility. 





beautiful 
Request s&m- 
Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 

















A Good Farm for Sale—Write, W. P. Ter- 
rell, Old Fort, N. C. 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land. 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Three farms, water-power, 
terms. , Farmer, Dimmette, N. 


79-Acre Farrmr for Sale—On five years’ 
time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


Virginia Farms—Large 
land without buildings, 
toway, Virginia. 


Southwest Georgia Farm Cheap—322 acres, 
1% miles from town; improved and in high 
state cultivation. R. T. ‘Taylor, Richland, 
Georgia. 





John T. 








store. Easy 
Cc 











and 
Not- 


and small 
Cc. Witmer, 








Virginia Farm Bargains—400 forma for ° 


sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms. 
Write us what you want, Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. *° ref 





| land, 
| Mudgett, 


For Rent—Sixty-acre river bottom farm..| 
North Carolina, improvements. Cash . or 
crop rent. J. H. G., Box 605, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, 


Farms for Sale—Cotton, tobacco, grain 
and stock farms in central North Carolina. 
Prices low and terms easy. A. C. Hughes 
Co., Apex, N. C. 


1017 acres woodsland, 7 miles from town. 
Two million feet of timber, good farming, 
good stream, good hunting, deer; fishing. 
Price Bow y 50 an acre. Vance Cottle, Bur- 
gan, ° 











Send for Our New Booklet—Containing a 
large number of the best bright tobacco and 
dairy farms in Virginia. Prices and terms 





right. Virginia-Seaboard Realty Company, 
Alberta, Va. 
Dairy farm 134 acres one and one-half 


miles from Mebane, in city school district, 
fenced. pastures for fifteen cows, all good 

Sell cheap for quick sale. W. E. 
Mebane, N. C 


For Sale—6,000 acres of land; 1,200 acres 
in cultivation; located on G. S. & F. Rail- 
way, 7 miles north of Valdosta, Ga. Will 
grown both Sea Island and Short cotton. 
Mineola Mill Co., Mineola, Ga, 


For Sale—65-acre farm; good land; 4- 
room dwelling; barn and stables; 30 to 35 
acres open lands, rest can easily be cleared; 
4 miles to Vander, 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,000. For particulars, 
write or see W. H. Covington, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles’ from railroad village; . good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va; | 














Farms That Will Buy Themselves in -One 
Year, if worked by intelligent, experienced 
farmers, can be bought at Camden, Arkan- 
sas, for $8 to $25 an acre. ‘This means-san- 
dy loam on red clay subsoil, raising. good 
crops of corn, cotton, peaches, melons, pea- 
nuts and truck every year, within ten miles 
of a modern city of 5,000 with 3. railroads 
and splendid wagon roads, Write to Cam: 
den Public Service Bureau, Camden, Ark. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought €@r 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in. the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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OUR TWO BEST 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
S1D0 ioctpion, for ous’ yorr 


each if sent in together; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions, all sent in together’ 

—a saving of 33 per cent on each 

subscription. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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RALEIG 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
N. & 
~ New York Office, 41 Park Row; 

" z Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building: 


; 
ER 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALEAD, TEXAS. 


v4 


OFFICES: 





COMI RICA ZIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR eg 
TO ER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS & 
MINGHAM, ALA.,- UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


ONS MAYBE ADDRES 
THE POSTOPFICE AT BIR- 
RCH, $, 187%. 





Oné yeiir, 
term subscriptions, é 
years, $2 ; five years; 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


, $1; Six Hiontlis, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents, Long- 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





get 
yearly subscriptions; if sent tog 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


old sibscrifer and ohé new sibsertber, if sent together, 
e@ Progressive Farmer one whet for. $1,50. A 


» Can 
club of three 
ér, Bll for $2. 





We gudrantée the regphiiy 
antée in sécond isstie Of ei 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


of our advertising. See terms of gdar- 


month. 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
alWays address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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sees hati 





CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE 


N CONNECTION with owr great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
Series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experietice letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that isste, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Making and Saving Farri Manurés; 
Proper Housing for Stock. Mail Articles 

by September 16. 
Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


LETTERS 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 


Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


More Fruit--October 9. 


For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second.best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 


Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks.. 

— 





Fertilizer 
THE SO 


UTH 


tumintitenien . GRAIN THAN IN 1914 





Facts No. 21 


PRODUCED IN 1916 
$250,000,000 MORE 


- The grain crop of the South this year will exceed in 
value by several hundred million dollars the total of the 
most valuable cotton crop ever produced by this seétion. 

- Mantifacturers Reeord, July 15, 1915. 


_ This remarkable fact demonstrates what this section is 
capable of doing in the development of diversified farming, 
ahd proves this is a grain growing section. 

These statements are surprising to those who neither know 
nor appreciate the possibilities of the South as an agricul- 
tural section for the growth of grain. 

This increase in the production of foodstuffs will largely 
offset the adverse situation in cotton. 

Of the 490,000,000 bushel gain in the grain crop of the 
United States for 1915, 292,000,000 bushels were gained in 


the South. 
PER CE 


The gain in this section was TWENTY-THREE 
. for 1915 over 1914, while for the remainder of 


the country it was orly FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
For the past two years we have urged the Gotton Section 
to grow winter crops of grain, and the facts quoted above 


bear testimony to the wisdom of this advice. 

As soon as our Southern planters know even half as much 
about fertilizing and growing winter grain crops, as they now 
know and practice in the production of cotton, the South will 
become an important part of the Great Granary of the world. 

Our Bulletin—“GROW MORE GRAIN IN THE SOUTH” 
will help you. Sent free on request. 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fértilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- | 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 


. délivery and immediate attention. 


given. 








Postal employes say it is remarkable how much miail is wrongly addressed. 
5 The state or the stréet address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
_ will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address Whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the énvelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 








| A Banker's View of the Cotton Situ-. 


ation 


(Conéluded ffom page 7; this issue) 
farmer in the tovinty. I know it 
sounds unusual*for a man holding a 
position like I do to argue this way, 
but I say to you that I have seen cot- 
ton men buy 5,000 bales Of cotton in 
one tefritory and from it cull enough 
high-grade cotton to make a very 
handsome profit for the season, and I 
believe that when this warehouse 
system is properly established it will 
provide not only a place to keep this 
cotton out of the weather, but it will 
establish in the minds of the farmers 
the correct understanding of the kind 
of cotton they are offering to market 
~—arnd if you had a cotton warehouse 
in one central point in each county 
of the state you wotild see some real 
competitieh dn the part of the cotton 
exporters of Texas. . 

There is another thing that I want 
to call attention to, and that is the 
fact that there is no other-crop, in- 
volving an equal, amount of money, 
that is handled by so few men. I saw 
in the paper not long ago that twen- 
ty-seven cotton exporters in the city 
of Dallas had bought ‘a million and a 
half bales of cotton, which is one- 
tenth of the country’s normal crop. 
Multiplying twenty-seven by ten, it 
would indicate that there are 270 ex- 
port cotton firms in the United States. 
But granting that we have missed it 
by four times 270—don't you believe, 
and don’t all other thinking men be- 
lieve, that whén we have convinced 
100 of these 1,080 exporters that the 
farmer, codperating with the busi- 
ness man and the banker, is able to 
finanée himself, we have put 2 cents 
per pound on the price of cotton? 


Big Demand for Cotton 


HERE is a great deal of talk just 

now about the demand for cot- 
ton this year and the “law of supply 
and demand.” I have before me a cir- 
cular letter sent out by Renskorf, 
Lyon & Co., No. 33 New Street, New 
York City. I don’t know who they 
are—never heard of them before in 
my life. I suppose they are cotton 
brokers. But this is their argument 
as to why cotton should be held: 


“The exports of cotton during 
1914 proved to be 8,500,000 bales, 
while the ‘wise ones’ said that 
three million would be the limit. 
The mills have taken 13,500,000 
bales, whereas it was predicted 
that less than 9,000,000 would be 

- taken. ~ 

“Cotton is worth 30 cents a 
pound in Germany and over 30 
cents in Russia.” 

They also ask these questions: 

“Will the hysterics of money of 
last August and September repeat 
itself?” 

“Can the South take care of 
what she has on hand and has if 
prospect ?” 

In answer to these questions, the 
very first thing they mention is what 
I have made my talk on. They say: 


“The Federal Reserve Banks 
were not in operation when the 
previous crop was being moved. 
They have enough money on hand 
now to finance 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton.” 


By this they do not mean, of course, 
that these banks have the actual cash 
to finance 10,000,000 bales, but they 
have the note issuing power, based 
upon warehouse receipts, sufficient to 


| protect 10,000,000 bales. They add: 


“The United States, Spain, Ja- 
pan, and India, have machinery 
sufficient to manufacture every 
bale of cotton grown, if that ma- 
chinery ‘should be taxed to its 
potential possibilities. 

“Some of the powder that has 
been burned up during the pres- 
ent war was made of cotton 
grown many years ago. The pow- 
der necessary to continue the war 
must come out of the cotton of 
today. Both India and Egypt 
have made radical feductions in 
cotton acreage, and today’s world 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


crop, baséd on a normal yield per 
acre, should be at léast five imil- 
lion bales less than last yéar.” 


Finally, in answer to the question, 
“Who is going to use this cotton?” 
They give as the total amount to be 
used this year 20,505,500 bales. 

Whether they are right or wrong, I 
will give you the following estimates 
as my Opinion, and they are worth 
just as much to you as any other 
man’s guess: 

The amount of cotton carried over 
is 4,000,000 ;.and assuming that we will 
have a normal crop this year, or_15,- 
000,000 bales and 15 per cent decrease 
in acreage, it means a crop of 12,750,- 


-000 bales, which, added to the 4,000,000 


bales ca¥aied over makes a total sup- 
ply of 16,750,000 bales. 





Growing Irish Potatoes Under Mulch 


N MORE northern sections, where 

small grain is a staple crop, the 
straw has often been utilized in rais- 
ing Irish potatoes with excellent re- 
sults. Now that Southern farmers are 
generally giving attention to winter 
grown small grains, they can follow 
the plan to advantage. 

The method is simple. Land is best 
which has-been disked to destroy 
weed growth and to level it, and al- 
lowed to stand until settled. The po- 
tatoes are planted, preferably cut in 
large pieces, cut side down, and it is 
well to press the cuts into the ground 
a little. Then cover with good straw, 
to a depth of four or five inches. 

The potatoes will grow just as in 


ordinary planting but require no cul- | 


tivation at all. Spraying to control 
blight and insect enemies, is needed. 
The straw acts as a mulch-and drouth 
does not affect potatoes so planted to 
any extent. The potatoes are éasily 
gathered when ripe as they lie on the | 
surface of the ground uhder the = 
mulch, which is easily forked away. | 
They are clean, usually very uniform 
in size, yielding well, and when used 
for seed the following season, prove % 
their vigor by much larger yields than | 
common seed do. 


F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





Your “Paint Special” reminds me 
that when I had just about completed 
painting my house recently (just be+ 7 
fore your Paint Special came out), a | 
neighbor passed and remarked that 
I must be a reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer: I told him I was, and 
that if the good Lord let te live a 
few more years, I intended to have a 
Progressive Farmer farm and home. 
—W. H. Nichols, Neuse, N. C. 





The article on page 8 of this issue 
on “Exports of Cotton This Year and 
Last” should have been credited to ~ 
the Manufacturers’ Record, from = 
which it was taken. 
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THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


ITH new 
more freely, the market shows a some- 
what steadier front. 
tional complications has been relaxed, and @& 
foreign exchange has become more normal, | 
or at least is under way of betterment. 


tended to cast doubt upon the prospects for @ 
even @ moderate crop. 


it is not believed that it will make any great 
difference in exports, and if it does, satis- 7 
factory means will be found to provide for ¥ 
the surplus, as 

Owing to the effect of the recent storm, @ 


the Texas movement has been checked for @ 


the time being, and most of the early re-=~ 
ceipts are coming to Savannah, 


cotton in the fields, 
outlook by several hundred thousand bales. 


In the eastern séction of the belt deterior- es 
attributed to the > 


ation is generally noted, 
recent drouth and the scanty fertilization, 
If the western section has also fallen off, it © 
would look as if the total could hardly be 

up to 12,000,000 bales. On this basis, the 
average price for the year ought to be pretty 
close to 10 cents, and there is certainly no 


sense in selling below the average basis of @ 


last year, Which was 9 cents. 
Regardless_of the general merits of the 


case, however; we can put the price down 


considerably, by an untimely rush to realize. (@ 


Everybody cannot get the top price, but we 
should keep fairly well up to the average. 
If our farmers sell too cheap, they will sim- 
ply be turning their product. over to some 
investor Who Will later enjoy the profit. 
the small farmer who Makes only a few 


bales, $40 now perhaps looks as good as $50 = 


later in the-season; but a great number of 
these small lots count .up‘in the aggregate, 
end make all the difference in_the world in 
the market position. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 
. 





cotton commencing to move | 
Tension over interna- | 
Re- ae 
cent developments in the crop situation have @ 


The declaring of cot-74 
ton contraband has had very little effect, as 


It is claim- @ 
ed that rain,ywith the wind ruined the open @ 
and reduced the Texas = 


To & 


Saturday, September 4, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








“BABES IN THE WOODS” 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


» (\NE morning with several compan- 
: ions I started to the woods. We 
» rode horseback, for it was a distance 
fof about twelve miles. We arrived 
S about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
woods were very dense so we had to 
"leave our horses on the outside and 
_ walk. 
Everything was strange, and we 
| saw animals and birds that we had 
F never seen before. Things were so 
Pe delightful and pleasant that we wan- 
"aered on not knowing how far we had 
) gone. 
| After going a long way one of my 
‘companions suggested that we go 
‘back. It was now getting late so we 
greed. We went back the way we 
hought we came, but we were lost. 
ight overtook us. Soon it became 
so dark that we were forced to stay 
where we were for the night. So we 
sat down not knowing how to spend 
is awful night. 

I was very tired and sleepy and 
oon fell asleep. I had not been 
sleeping long when something woke 

e. It was the howling of a coyote. 

on a great noise was heard coming 

"from a number of coyotes. I was so 
/frightened that I could not speak. 
ow the noise ceased and a whip- 
poorwill in a tree near by began to 
ry, which made things more lonely 
and frightful. I soon fell asleep 
ain, but was awakened by a fearful 
rowling, which seemed to be ap- 
oaching us. We are so afraid that 
we could scarcely breathe. But the 
mimal took a new direction, and we 
puld hear it going far away. Every- 
ing was now still for awhile, but 
e silence was again broken by the 
mg and weary hooting of an owl, 
which added to our fright. I could 
now sleep no more, waiting for the 
fong night to end. After waiting fora 


iv 


tenants, amd in this way get extra 
pocket money. I do a great deal of 
embroidery and want to learn to tat. 
I can crochet and have sold some of 
my work. 

When the fruit gets ripe I shall find 
lots of pleasure in helping with the 
preserving, pickling and canning. We 
have a quantity of peaches to get ripe 
in August, and every year I help to 
gather them, and we sell part of them 
in the nearest town. , 

We go to the seashore every sum- 
mer, and I think it is loads of fun, but 
we are always glad to get back to the 
quiet joys of home life. 

BROWN EYES. 





Good Times in the Piney Woods 


AM a farmer’s daughter and find 

much to enjoy in life on a farm, al- 
though, like most other girls in this 
community, I have to help with the 
work in the fields. We work rather 
hard in the hoeing season and I don’t 
have much time for fun; but when 
crops are laid by there is the whole 
summer for picnicking, visiting, and 
fishing trips before harvest and 
school time. 

Our home is in a little valley sur- 
rounded by piney hills and is so near 
the little creek which we call Green- 
wood, that during the rainy season 
the water sometimes backs out quite 
to our gate and I can almost go swim- 
ming in our front yard. It used to 
frighten me very much to see the 
muddy water sweep down the valley 
carrying logs and brush with it at a 
great rate, but I have quite outgrown 
my fear of the water now and even 
like to pull off my shoes and wade 
when there is nobody about. 

We often spend whole days on our 
fishing trips and have great fun 


though my luck usually brings me | 


only freckles and 


mosquito bites 


while the rest of the party catch the | 


fish, 





Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson X 
PAST TENSE FORMS | 
MAxY people who use good Eng- | 


lish in most situations, are very | 
careless in speaking of past actions. | 
They will say I see it, or I seen it, 
when they mean, of course, I saw it. 
As the past tense form is rather more 
frequently required than the present, 
these people are more often wrong 
than right in their use of these verbs. 
Please study the following sen- 
tences. The verbs are all used in the 
past tense, and the forms are correct: 
He did it well. I saw him very clear- | 
ly. It began to snow, and we all ran 
to get our sleds. He came along at a 
fast clip. He ran right into me. He 
climbed the pole. We saw him as he 
did it. The cat drowned (not drown- 
ded). The fire heated the water. We 
ate very heartily. We swam to shore. 
We sat still. He lay there twelve sec- 
onds.. He rose very slowly. We got | 
him a job. We did it easily. | 





Don’t make of your garden simply a spot 
where flowers are grown; but let it mean 
something more—a poem—a picture—or a 
little bit of fairyland.—Marion Chappell, 
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MR. FARMER: 


Show your loyalty to A and the 
South oh *3 
uth by wearing ‘‘Carhartt 


**Millions for American-made Brown 
dyes, but not one cent for foreign made 
Blue dyes’’ is my mctto. 

If yourdealer has not got these beautiful 
brown dyed overails and will not get them 
for you—write to me, and I will send you 
a sample piece of the goods, together with 
atape measure and a measuring blank; 
and then I wiil also serd you a pairof these 
overalls, all charges paid, for $1.00. 

Once you wear them you will never 
again want to wear overalls dyed with 
foreign blue dyes, I will also send you 
one of my Farm Account Books—that one 
farmer wrote methat he would not take 
$10 for, if he could not get another. 


Please write to me, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
ated Nagata 
Attanta, Ga. Dalias, Tex. ‘Detroit, Mich. 














“Why Can’t All Barns Be Like That?” 


Such was the exclamation of an artist when shown this picture. You 


know why. 
But this is true: 


Not every farmer is handy to an architect, 
Whatever the size and 


plan of your barn, it can be 


© time which seemed to me a year, day 
| then came. How glad we were. We 
| at once started to our horses, which 


For our picnics we usually spend a as well painted as this e 


day at some of the beautiful places so | 


we found after a walk of about ap 
P hour. Such a night I will not soon 
. forget. ADELAID SCHOLZ. 

© Menard, Texas. 





Camp of the Lonesome Pine 


WANT to tell you what a fine time 
A we are having camping. My ne- 
phew, who is visiting us, and I have 
Pour tent pitched about a quarter of a 
smile from home on the side of a large 
hill. We stay there most every night, 
land cook breakfast next morning. We 
Mon’t cook any other meals except 
breakfast. We hunt, fish, and do sev- 
bral other things that make us strong- 
Br, that we wouldn’t do if we were 
it home. We have had our tent there 
Ibout three wecks and intend to keep 
tthere for a while yet. We named it 
he Camp of The Lonesome Pine,” 
Or the woods are full of pine trees 
found the camp. My nephew will 
lave to go back to the city before 
bng, but we intend to take another 
Mping trip next year. 
PPachuta, Miss. SWEP LOVITT. 





A College Girl’s Vacation 


"AM 18, and I hope to finish college 
mm two years. I like to be in school 
ad I am fond of reading. I tried the 
Man of reading a book each week 
file I was at school and kept it up 
OF quite a while. I like “Frederick 
l€ Great and His Court” better than 

y book I have read. While I am at 


Ome I read all the papers and mag- | 


mines that we take, and I enjoy read- 

Me The Progressive Farmer as well 

My paper. I always ask Mama 

© the copies while I am away, so 
Tcan read them in the summer. 

memetimes Mama will let me cook 

‘ I enjoy it, but I like to sew better 

M anything at all. I studied do- 

Mc arts while I was at school, and 

fT mate all of my clothes when I 


mt home. 1 make dresses for the | 





easy to find in this country even 
among the piney hills. Of course the 


pine woods are a little gloomy but I | 


love their fragrant needles and 


mournful music and the very sight of | 


a country without pines makes me 
miserably homesick. 
Dorsey, Miss) MARY MATTOX. 





“T have just been reading the Constitution 
of the United States.” 
“Well?” 


“And I was surprised to find out how many 
rights a fellow really has,.’’—Pittsburgh Post. 





Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are the materials specified for Mr. Burke’s buildings. 
Instruct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 


seed 
scaling and early repainting. 


Oil and your buildings will have best protection against weather, 


Would you like to see a simple test that will help make you paint wise? We will send 
you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet of prac- 


tical suggestions and color schemes. 


Ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No. 1011 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Buffalo Boston 


Cincinnati 


Chicago . 
San 


Louis Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bras. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





Cotton paid once, but it doen’t now. 


° Cotton at $25 perAcre;, ye 
Which? Oats and Cow Peas’ 
® at $55 per Acre *3 ao x 


on every bale you raise. 


Southern soil is: responsive. 


The money making proposition for 
the Southern planter is to raise Oats and Cow Peas or Soy Beans. 


It will raise Oats and Cow 


S, 


< 
Ta 


fe 
att .k'® 


You’re losing money 


Peas or Soy Beans from the same land the same year and the 3 
Cow Peas or Soy Beans will put nitrogen and humus in the soil, but 
these crops must be properly planted to get best results, 


Even Sowing Means Even Growing 


The Superior Grain Drill is the most practical implement to use, 
because it will sow the Oats and Cow Peas to perfection and save 


time, seed and labor. 


It has the Superior double. force feed—the one 
feed that successfully sows bearded Oats. 


The Superior Grain Drill 


is made in both plain grain and combined grain and fertilizer styles 


and in every size. 
grasses to bush lima beans. 


Superior Grain Drills sow all known seeds from 
Superior Drills are noted the world over 
for even sowing, light draft, great strength and simplicity. 


They are guaranteed to be and to do all claimed 


for them. Send for catalog, read it and then go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the Superior—the 
that sows the grain to grow again. The name tells a true story—“Even sowing means even growing.” 


Valuable Book for the Southern Planter Free 


South.” 
the same acreage the same year. 
catalog. 


A prominent Southern Planter has written his experience on “Oats and Cow Peas or Soy Beans in the 
What he has done you can do. Tells how he has raised 70 bushels of Oats and $25 in Cow Pea Hay from 


We will gladly mail you this story free of charge together with our Superior Drill 
You ean make your land pay twice what it does under the “one crop” plan. 


The American Seeding-Machine Company, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers, always mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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-Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


The first impression you get of the 
car is that its finish is unusually 
brilliant and lustrous. 

More -than~ twenty thousand. of 
them * were distributed ‘in six 
months, and:we might almost say 
that every sale has resulted from 
that first favorable impression. 

On the strenth of its attractive ap- 
pearance you ride in the car for 
a few moments—recognize that 
its performance is unusual—ar- 
gue. to-yourself that this must.be 
due to quality—and/;then begin to 
inquire. into that quality. 

The moment you begin that inves- 
tigation, a long list of advantages 
that‘make for value begin to re- 
veal. themselves. 

Your. attention is attracted to the 
unit power. plant, to the full float- 
ing rear axle, the Self lubricating 
chrome vanadium steel springs, 
the Timken bearings thruout. 


You begin to understand, then, the 


You find to your satisfaction, that 
the upholstery is full real leather. 

You discover that it is filled with 
natural curled hair. 

You observe that the tufting is full 
and deep and luxurious. 

You pass on to the measurements, 
and discover that both the front 
seats and. the tonneau are gen- 
erously “wide* and- give you leg 
‘room: in~ plenty. 

By this-time it is clear to you why 

’ <a production of more than 20,000 
cars—as large in-six months as is 
usually attained in as.many years 
—has not been sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand. 

You appreciate why ~ thousands 
have .waited—because it is the 
quality revealed in the perform- 

. ance of the car which makes the 
price impressive. : . 

We have never made any extrava- 
gant claims for the car. 

We would very much prefer to 
have you figure out its goodness 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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and its value for yourself. 
You will do so if you take a ride 
in 1t. 
We are supremely confident of the 
outcome of that ride. 
Go to your Dodge Brothers. dealer 
and make your own discoveries. 


liveliness: with which-the car géts- 
under -way; the -steadiness. with 
which it- holds the road at high 
speed; the extent’ to which you 
‘are able to travel on high with- 
out shifting gears; why it throt- 
tles down to a walk. without de- 
veloping jerks or knocks. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


—considers it the premier, all-’round wholesome 
thirst-quencher for athletes. This comes well 
from one. of whom Comiskey said, after paying 
' $50,000 for him—‘‘I secured. him for the White 
Sox fans because I believe he will prove that he 
___ is the greatest exponerit of quick 
thinking and the brainiest player in 

the game.”’ 


Demand the genuine and 


avoid disappointment 
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the Touring Car or Roadster, complete 


The price of 
is $785 f.o.b. Detroit 
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Not A lytinder Machine That hr eshes | 
But A Peanut Prcker That Really Picks 


The Benthall—the original peanut picker—is not a cylinder machine—it does not 
*‘“thresh’® the nuts. Mr. Benthall, the pioneer in peanut machinery,’ found that 
Threshers crack the nuts sothat they will not keep—are unfit for seed. And Thresh- 
ers grind the vines to smithereens—makes them unfit for feed. When we realize 
that the peanut vine is the equal of alfalfa, can you afford to risk the loss of this 
valuable part of the.crop? The Benthall picks either Spanish or Virginias as deli- 
cately as human fingers—hundreds of times more rapidly. It 

te does the work of a hundred hands. You keep the wages and 

make the machine pay for itself on every 200 bags picked. 


Requires Little Power 


It ien"t necessary to get a big engine to run the Benthall, You can run it 
horse power or with an engine as small as 4 b.p. [We recommend 6h.p. Write 
as to day for full about the Benthall Peanut Picker and the Benthal) 


»\ Gasoline Engine, 
The Benthall Machine Co. 
900 Shoop Street Suffolk, Virginia 
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RED CROSS 


FARM POWDER 


These cuts are made from photes 
showing comparative growth of pear 
i trees from Spring of 1913 
';: to Aug. 1, 1914, Bellemont _ 
43) Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va, 








IN DUG HOLE IN BLASTED GROUND 


Alt progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall, 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 
ever published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s 
Handbook No. F—177. Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del 
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‘The Stenderd Idoculation 


“ARMOGER 


High-Bred Nitrogen Gethering Bacteria. ~~ 

Farm land becomes much more valucble after using FARMOGERM $2. per acre, 5 acres for 

$6. Write today for the “ Grower’’a free book about FA OGERM that you 

should have. ARMOGERM at all seed stores or direct from 
EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM COMPANY, 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


Dept. 100 


BUMPER CROPS 


Alfalfa, Clover and 

all Legumes. 

Big Results As- 
sured, 























The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 








